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SOURCE TROUBLE 


Difficulties in subsequent manufacturing processes may often 
be traced back to the Opening Room. Inadequate cleaning o 
of the cotton can cause plenty of grief all down the line. 


It is important therefore that pickers should operate at max- 4 
imum efficiency, and this is impossible unless the machines yn © 
are equipped with DEPENDABLE APRONS. ue & 


The quality materials and careful workmanship that go into 


every textile apron made by this company show that we 
realize the importance of the particular function which this 
equipment performs. 


OUR APRONS 
LAST LONGER AND 
DO THE JOB BETTER 


QUICK DELIVERY 
FOR STANDARD PICKERS 
FROM STOCK 


TROY 


Phone 3-983] 


CHARLOTTE, C. 


P. O. Box 1245 
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LONG DRAFT 
Spinning APRONS 


Fit the Situation, because they're 
“TAILOR-MADE” 


Giving completely satisfactory service in scores of 
Southern Spinning Mills, Charlotte “Tailor-Made” 
Long Draft Spinning Aprons have won their fame 
on performance .. . Back of this splendid per- 
formance, there are facts and reasons worthy of 


the serious consideration of every factory head. 


CUTTING — cone with the same eye for accu- 


racy that a tailor exercises in cutting his cloth. 


= exactly, precisely, unerringly to your 


specifications and in any size or thickness. 


M ATE RI Eee carefully ‘selected, highest 


grade calf skin used. 


WORKMANSHIP cx inicc craftsmen with 


many years’ experience handle every detail of the 


production. 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES — is 


a special apron department equipped with every 
modern machine which contributes to the manufac- 


ture of Long Draft Spinning Aprons. 


convenient location in 
the midst of the Southern 


textile manufacturing area, is an 


important factor in rendering 


“service when you need it.” 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 


recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 


your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheter, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Bubbler & Co., ine. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE, NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BAHNSON CENTRAL STATION IN ANITTING MILL 


Bahnson engineers here 
developed a practical so- 
lution to a specific prob- 
lem made difficult by the 
height of machinery and 
interfering beams, by 
bringing direct duct dis- 
tribution of air to the cen- 
ter of the alleys. 


Production went up and 
““seconds’’ decreased al- 
most immediately when 
Bahnson Central Station 
Air Conditioning System 
was installed in this knit- 
ting mill. 


With all windows closed 
this Bahnson Installation 
maintains 55% relative 
humidity and 82° F. room 
temperature. 


AIR CONDITIONING <A EN Gtwn EER 
THE BAHNSON CO. WiInsTOn-Satem. N.C. 
BBE DREWRY ST. $3 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6TH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Congratulations Mr. Gary and Mr. Oshields for 


example of excellent loomfixing. 


It should prove an impressive example 
to others of the importance of good 
loomfixing in prolonging the life of 
their shuttles. 


this splendid 


Draper Corporation 


Atlanta 


Hopedale 


Spartanburg 
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REINER 
WARPER AND 


Now 
Available! 


are 


pet 


HEART OF THE WARPING OPERATION 


This Mercury Thread Stop Motion is not subject to corrosion or 
affected by lint—important for safe high speed warping. In a class 
by itself as a stop motion—dependable, efficient and more effective. 


This motion can be applied to any standard creel. 


BEAMER FEATURES 


(1) Constant thread speed. 

(2) Easy Doffing. 

(3) Direct Beam Drive, instead of friction drive. 

(4) Slow Starting Speed, independent of warping speed. 
(5) Controlled hardness or softness of the warp beam. 


CREEL FEATURES 


(1) Overhead Magazine Delivery. 

(2) All Steel Construction. 

(3) Suitable for Rayon or Cotton Cones. 

(4) Movable Tension Gate for Balloon Control, for 
different size packages. 


installations like that shown above, used for Nylon tire cord have con- 
tributed greatly to war production speed. 


OTHER REINER MACHINES INCLUDE: 


FOR WARP KNITTING 

High Speed Tricot Knitting Machines 

High Speed Kay Looms — High Speed Raschel Machines 
FOR HOSIERY KNITTING 


Automatic Heelers for Hosiery Machines 
Gauge conversion and reconditioning of full 
fashioned hosiery machines 


FOR WARPING 


High Speed Warping Machines (full width and sectional) 
Magazine Creels — Jack Creels 

Thread Tensions (counterbalanced and disc) 

Thread Stop Motions 


FOR EMBROIDERING 


Automatic Embroidery Machines (10 and 15 yard lengths) 
Automatic Bobbin Winding Machines 

(for embroidery and quilting machines) 
Repeating Machines 


Pattern Card Punching Machines — 


iNCORPORATED 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Ten minutes from New York City, 41st St. near 8th Ave. by Pub- 
lic Service Bus—No. 67 or 61, via Lincoln Tunnel, get off at Pleas- 
ant Ave., Weehawken. Tel.: Union 7-0502—7-0503—7-0504—7.-0505. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT the 


MILLIONS of Cones and Rolls flow from the 
efficient production lines of US plants to tex- 
tile plants throughout the world. Yet, if each 
one were individually custom-built, it could 
not be keyed more closely to the specific 
needs of the purchasers. 


PUT US CONES AND ROLLS IN 


THAT’S WHY US Cones and Rolls are right 
in step with every advance in winding prac- 
tice. That’s why so many new developments, 
like the Cork Cone, are available first from 
US. And that’s why you can look to US for 
tested improvements post-war. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Million! 


REASON for this pleasing paradox is the US 
approach to winding problems. A US repre- 
sentative applies an 87-year experience to 
your requirements, then recommends Cones 
and Rolls best adapted to reducing your 
costs, improving your products. 


YOUR POST-WAR WINDING PLANS 


YOUR NEEDS will be quickly interpreted by 
a mill-wise US representative. And US, with 
five manufacturing plants North and South, 
can handle any sized order. For custom-built 
quality, specify US Cones, Rolls, Bobbin 
Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, and related products. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 
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TYCOL 


GREEN CAST GREASES 
REDUCED APPLICATIONS 
BY 33%% AND CONSUMPTION 
BY 66%% 


One well-known plant met the usual trouble 
of extreme pressures with the resultant exces- 
sive wear on a huge piece of equipment — 
changing to Tycol Green Cast Grease stopped 
this highly unsatisfactory condition im- 
mediately. 

Why do Tycol Green Cast Greases stand up 
in the toughest lubricating jobs — where other 


greases quickly run out or separate into caked 


Green Cast Greases are made from high 


quality cylinder stock and well refined neutral 


oil combined with a minimum of soap for a 


given consistency. Green Cast Grease is water 


repellent ... and is engineered to “take it’ 
under all conditions. 

A Tide Water Engineer will be glad to give 
you full information. 


pruns! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned as soon as possible. 


Eastern Division: 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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the way 


CUTS DOWN REPAIRS... 
SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION 


If you want peak efficiency . . . low-cost operation — turn to Tycol “Engi- 
neered Lubrication” for all-important help in securing these results. Why? 
Because each Tycol lubricant is scientifically engineered to meet definite 
service conditions ... to reduce wear and maintenance costs to a mini- 
mum. That’s why so many successful operators have turned to Tycol for 
low-cost lubrication. 

In developing this individualized line of lubricants, Tide Water has 
complete control over its own products — from oil field, through trans- 
portation, to refining. The most modern processes are used to refine 
selected crudes ...to blend and compound Tycol’s “specifically engi- 
neered” oils and greases. 

For complete information regarding the specific oils and greases best 
suited to meet your requirements, call or write your nearest Tide Water 
Associated office. There a Tide Water engineer, thoroughly experienced 


in all phases of industrial lubrication, will give you the full benefit 
of his knowledge. 


Have you received your copy of “Lubricania”’? 


This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania”, gives clear, 
concise descriptions of the basic tests used to determine important lubrication 
properties — Pour Points, Viscosity, Neutralization, and many others. For 


your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place;- 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Principal Branch Offices: | 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Charlotte, N. C. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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There ore facts to prove that by equipping your These forms filled out will show you how you can 
cords with the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper 

eum: increase your profits and better your card room 
INCREASE PRODUCTION as much as 212%. conditions. 


ELIMINATE the loss of stock now going into cylinder 
strips. 


T e « e fill out Form 1 to obtain the basic data. 


RECOVER an additional 1% to 29% of the fibre 
processed. 


2 e « « make the necessary calculations and fill 
aud out Form 2. | 


on a two-shift basis these very TANGIBLE SAVINGS 


in operating cost, improved production and cotton If you will follow this simple procedure, you will be surprised at the 
saved will create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the 

investment in card strippers AS MUCH AS savings in Time, Cotton and Labor which will be made possible by using 
75% TO 100%. 


a complete installation of the Saco-lowell Continuous Card Stripper. 
Should you prefer to have our engineers work out the calculations re- 


quired in Form 2, send us the data shown on Form 1. From the infor- 


mation you send us, we will complete the estimate and show you exactly 


what improvements and economies can be made by installing the 


Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper on all your cards. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS Boston, Massachusetts 


CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


thousands’’ lis no catch 
phrase— The rust preventives detailed 
in this lavishly illustrated, compre- 
hensive, 40-page booklet have helped 
salvage literally thousands of dollars 
from the billion-dollar loss each year 
to Demon Rust. 


Every man who has anything to do 
with metals will find this booklet 
most instructive. Write for free copy 
to: Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. or 100 
Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


SHELL RUST 
COMPOUNDS 
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AYON warp can be replen- 
ished at the loom by using a 
Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 


will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “stumbler”’ to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Rayon Warp-Tying. 


about 300 knots a minute. Since the 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 
machine to you in greater detail. 


OTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. 


by Portable Machine 


For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 


denier rayon 


No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 


Comparison of loom hours los« 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 

Before installing warp 


tying machine 325 
After installing warp 
tying machine 50 


Loom Hours Saved 
per Week 275 
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~ FAST RED 6BLL 
a leader of direct reds 


with these five star features 


DISCHARGE WASHING LIGHT ACETATE PROTEIN 
RESERVE FIBRE RESERVE ; 


many direct reds can claim two, three, or even 
four stars: few can claim five He 


For instance, in CHLORANTINE FAST RED 6BLL 
there is a rare combination — outstanding light 
fastness and perfect dischargeability. This, along 
with its other properties makes it one of the most 
useful and versatile colors for the quality dyeing of 
cottons, rayons and mixed fabrics. 
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for 
New Standard of Efficieney in 
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(| SEN" penetration of the fabric and complete, rapid solubilization 
of the sise—these are advantages of the unusually high-temperature desiz- 


ing made practical by RHozyme DX. 


There is no decrease in enzyme activity even when RHozyme DX solu- 


tions are held at 160°F for as long as four hours. For jig and kettle process- 
ing, temperatures from 170°F to 180°F can be used safely. 


RHozyme DX also retains its stability during long periods of storage 
even in warm summer weather. Fabrics desized with it have a softer. fuller. 


more attractive hand than those desized with materials available in the past. 


For detailed information on methods of using RHozyme DX to best advan- 


tage, write us today. 


9 awards to Rohm & Haas Company 
and its associated firms, The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company 
and Charles Lennig & Company 


(ia. Rohm y Laas, S.R.L.. Carlos Pelleerini 331. Buenos Aire 


Represented by Argentina, and agents in pring ipal South American cilies 
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Announcing 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Manutacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries Piastics . . . Synthetic insecticides Fungicides Earymes 
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AUTOMATIC SIZING MECHANISM 
(Roto-Coner*) 


Automatic sizing of the winding pack- 
age to produce cones or tubes of uniform 
diameter spindle for spindle, package for 
package can be accomplished by equip- 
ping the Roto-Coner™ with the Automatic 
Sizing Mechanism (Fig. 1.). 


Fig. 1. 


Automatic Sizing Mechanism 


This mechanism relieves the operator of 
using hand gauges or having to estimate the 
package diameter by eye. It is especially 
advantageous when an operator tends many 
spindles, because her distance from any 
spindle does not make any difference. 


The device is actuated mechanically, and 
there is no pressure on the package while 
actual winding is going on. 


Setting is easily made so that the spindle 
will knock off at a predetermined package 
diameter. A package of the required diame- 
ter is used as a gauge; with the machine 
stopped, the mechanism is adjusted to fit 
this package. 


As the winding package builds up in 
diameter, the Cone Holder will move away 
from the Rotary Traverse, causing the 
Cone Holder Bearing (A in Fig. 2) to be 
tipped backward. The Slide Arm (B), being 
connected to the Bearing is raised; this, 


See our Catalog in TEXTILEWORLD YEARBOOK 
23.4.5 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 
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51 OF A SERIES ON 


through a Connecting Rod (C), lifts the 
Vertical Slide (D) in which there is a notch 
(D,). When the Vertical Slide becomes ele 
vated to the predetermined the 
Trip Rod Assembly (E the 
notch, actuating the Breakage Lever (F 
so that the Cone Holder be lifted 
entirely free of the Rotary Traverse 


height, 
snaps nto 


will 


To prevent the package from continuing 
to rotate and the 
Automatic Sizing Mechanism further pro 
vides a means of stopping the package. 
As the Cone Holder keeps rising, it will con 
tinue the elevation of the Vertical Slide (D 
which will press the Brake Pad Assembly 
(G) onto the of the package, in 
stantly stopping its rotation.  ) 


scrambling the yarn, 


surface 


Brake Pads of different shapes are pro- 
vided for cones and tubes. The mechanism 
works equally well with either type. 


THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Fig. 2. Assembly Details of Automatic 


Sizing Mechanism 


HIGH LIFT PAWL 
(No. 60 Doubling Machine) 


The Universal No. 60 Doubler has an 
effective braking mechanism which applies 
the brake directly against the spindle when 
an end runs out or breaks. Thus, there is no 
possibility of chafing the yarn. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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‘Fig. 3. Assernbly Details of High Lift 


Many of these machines have been in 
constant operation giving efficient service 
over a period of a great many years. All 
new or recently manufactured Doublers are 
provided with a new High Lift Pawl which 
allows extra clearance when the cone is 
lifted from the Traverse. It sets the brake 
positively. If present pawls are worn, the 
new pawl is available for replacement and 
may be applied to any existing machine. 


The High Lift Pawl (Fig. 3) is simple in 
action. When an end breaks or runs out, the 
Breakage Lever drops, thereby lifting the 
Stopping Lever into contact with the Cam 
Shaft Bearing. The resulting slight impact 
unlocks the Lock Rod from the Lock Plate, 
thus allowing the Lock Rod Spring to con- 
tract. This draws the Pawl against the 
Ratchet and lifts the package. 


There are two small Cams (one on each 
side of the Pawl) which act as slides for a 
fixed pin driven through the Pawl. When 
the Lock Rod Spring contracts, it not only 
draws the Paw] against the Ratchet but 
also, with the aid of the Cams, forces it to 
be elevated to its highest point, giving the 
Spindle a high lift. 


The Brake Lever is tilted as it is pressed 
upward by the Pawl; the Adjusting Screw 
is pressed down against the Brake Dog, the 
Brake is quickly and effectively set, and the 
Spindle is stopped. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THE APRONS THAT THE 
YARN SAYS ARE BEST 


Experience over a period of many years has proved 
that the apron material with the finest drafting quali- 
ties is Lawrence Calfskin. In mill after mill, the Law- 
rence brand has survived experiments made with 
other materials — and today is selected more often 
than any other. 

There is no substitute for the ‘‘grain’’ side of 
leather. The close-fibered structure of the skin gives 
it strength not found in other materials, and enables 
it to resist wear due to the constant flexing and to the 
tension, or pressure, applied by the operation of the 
| machinery. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having 
aprons open-end so that they can be installed quickly, 
even in bottom positions, without having to tear 
down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons . . . for per- 
formance and long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin. 


LAWRENCE 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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lengthens roll life 


The triple-resiliency of Spinna Calf — a feature no other type of 
material has — helps lengthen service life. 

Springy fibres, interlocking in all directions, g#ve with pressure, 
then move immediately back into position. Thus the yarn is 
cushioned without permanently affecting the condition of the 
cot. Even an ordinary hard end will cause no damage, for the 
groove will close up promptly. 

Mills like the fact that the surface of Spinna Calf has a coefficient 
of friction that is just right. It holds the yarn securely through 
the rolls and then carries waste well back on the clearer, avoiding 
eyebrows. 

And a special hygroscopic ingredient introduced into Spinna helps 
to absorb moisture — which, by thus increasing the material's 
conductivity, helps to remove static from the yarn. 

For such reasons — Spinna is the calfskin most generally used. 
Use it yourself . . . and watch the results — in spinning efficiency, 
in longer roll life. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


“rifle Resclient 
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SINCLAIR the 


ANSWERS Your 
Lubrication Problems 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NE./ YORK 20. N. Y, 


18 


O PROVIDE a highly efficient oil with 
and splash resistant 
qualities for plain bearings, dobby and 
jacquard heads, Sinclair research devel- 
oped No-Drip Lubricants. They are de- 
signed to avoid staining of warp, filling, 


or cloth.... Tendency to throw is 
characteristic of most greases. Sinclair 
Shamrock F eliminates throw in lubri- 
cation of gears, cams, and chains. 


Shamrock F is highly adhesive, cushions 
shock, and insures a good lubricating 
film. Shamrock F's lasting lubricating 
qualities make it especially desirable — 
fewer applications needed — in difficult- 
to-lubricate parts. 

Have you a complimentary Sinclair 
Textile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide? It’s a guide to saving of time 
and lubrication cost. 
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Possibilities Increasing Card 
Production Shown Studies 


By E. B. GROVER, left 
Head of Yarn Manulac- 
turing Department 
& 6. H. DUNAP, right 


Research Supetvisor 


N this period of shortages—and textiles are critically 


short—any opportunity to increase productivity of ma 
chinery should be of great interest to manufacturers. The 
results of studies performed at the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, Raleigh, indicate that a greater 
productivity is possible in carding which features many ad- 
vantages but few penalties of stepped-up output. Not only 
in this war period when capacity 1S overtaxed, but for peace- 
time operations as well—in cotton as well as synthetic fibers 

should these findings be applied by mill executives for 
trial under the particular conditions of their own plants. 

This is a report on a project conducted at the N. C. State 
school of textiles under the direction of Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell and Giles E. Hopkins, director of applied research 
for the Textile Research Institute, and sponsored by the 
War Production Board's Office of Production Research and 
Development. The complete 65-page report may be found 
in the April, 1945, issue of Textile Research Journal (Vol. 
XV, No. 4). 

Four cottons representing extreme conditions were used 
for the original series of tests, as shown below: 


Fiber strength 


Pounds 
Cotton square’ inches 
Description Grade Staple length Chandler strength 
A SLM I inch 94,000 
B SLM | 65,000 
SLM 1% inch 84,000 
D SLM L' inch 66.500 


These cottons were all processed carefully into 25//,- 
pound laps on the same opening and cleaning equipment, 
which consisted of the following units: bale breaker, verti- 


cal opener, C OB. cleaning unit. condenser. single section 
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(three-blade beater) breaker picker with hopper feeder, and 
single section (Kirschner beater) finisher picker with four- 
lap apron. Particular attention was given to the blending 
of each type of cotton to insure uniform mixes. The laps of 
the one-inch cotton were made 15 ounces per yard, except 


for a group of laps of 9, 11, 13 and 17 ounces per yard, 


respectively, which were needed for one series of tests on 
the (A) cotton; all the 11-inch cotton was run into 12- 
ounce lap. 

Card productions are calculated at 100 per cent. The card 
sliver was run through two processes of drawing, one long 


draft roving and spun on a long draft spinning frame. 


One-inch 
Cottons Cottons 
Finisher drawing sliver, grains/yard 50 50 
Roving, hank 2.20 4:00 
Spinning 
Doublings 2 2 
Yarn siz 20 40 
Twist multiplies 1.25 4.00 


Eight series of tests were run, as follows: 


(1) Varying the speed of the entire card (cylinder, 


HIGH SPOTS OF FINDINGS 
Card productions were increased by various meth- 
ods up to 50 per cent, with the following results— 


Yarn strengths were not impaired by any of the 
changes performed. 

Over-all waste percentage can be controlled by 
regulating speed of cleaning members. 

Peak power demand charges probably would 
not be increased. 

Power per pound increased for higher over-all 
speeds, and decreased for other methods. 

Reduction of yarn appearance not more than 
two-thirds of a full grade. 

Increase in neps with higher production; great- 
est single factor affecting neps is the cotton. 

Fiber length unaffected. 

Fiber strengths not lowered. 

High fiber strength cotton 
strength. 


gives high yarn 
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dofter. flats and lickerin) in proportion to three cylinder 
speeds of 165. 195 and 225 r.p.m. for each of the four 
cottons. 


(2) Varying the speed of the cylinder only, using three 
cylinder speeds of 165, 195 and 225 r.p.m. for each of the 
four cottons. 

(3) Varying the speed of the lickerin only, using speeds 
of 325, 425, 525, 625. and 725 r.p.m. for each of the four 
Cottons. 

(4) Varying the speed of the doffer to increase the pro- 
duction, using speeds of 6, 8, 16 £.p.m, tor cylinder 
speeds of both 165 and 195 r.p.m. for the one-inch strong 
(A) cotton. When cylinder speed is increased to 195 r.p.m. 
the over-all card speed is changed, so that the lickerin speed 
is increased from 425 to 502 r.p.m..and the flat speed from 
2.9 to 3.4 inches per minute. 

(5) Varying the speed of the flats only, using 2.9, 4.9 
and 6.9 inches per minute for each of the 11-inch cottons 
(Cand D). 

(6) Varying the setting of the top edge of the front 
knife plate, using settings of. .022, .029 and .036 inches for 
each of the 1/-1nch cottons. 

(7) Varying the weight of the lap from nine to 17 
ounces per yard with increments of two ounces per yard and 
using the S.L.M. one-inch strong (A) cotton for both 165 
and 195 r.p.m. speeds. When cylinder speed is increased to 
195 r.p.m., the overall card speed 1S changed. 

(8) Varying the production by changing the sliver 
weight, using 15-ounce laps for both the one-inch cottons. 


Yarn Strength 


From a careful analysis of the results of this study, it can 
be stated that no significant trend indicating a loss of 


Ererecr ow Trees 
OF CARD RESULTING 
From wh Seeto 
A Corron 
Wasre 
Cc 3 
x 
3 
w 4 
~ 
4 
1 F 
0 
< | Mores 
U Fir 
Seo 400 300 Teo 
LicweRin (rpm) 
Fig. 1—This figure shows the correlation between the increase in Mcker- | 


im waste and the total waste as the lickerin speed is increased. Very 
similar results are found with the B, C, and D cottons. (Total waste 
includes sweepings. ) 


that where maintenance of yarn strength is the outstanding 
qualification of the yarn, great leeway for increased produc 


tion exists. (See Tables I-A, I-B, I-C and I-D. 
Because of its relation to the cost of production and the 


{ 
strength due to increased productions and speeds or to quality of the product, the amount of card waste removed . 
changes in card adjustments has been found. This means in the various tests must be considered. Inasmuch as each 
TABLE I-A.. Errecrs oF Carp PRODUCTION INCREASE: SPEEDS OF ENTIRE CARD UNIFORMLY INCREASED . 
One-inch high (A) and low (B) fiber strength cotton—20/1 yarn—4.25 twist multiplier 
L¥g-inch high (C) and low (D) fiber strength cotton—40/1 yarn—4.00 twist multiplier 
Production rate Yarn strengths | 
Per cent Skein Single strand Yarn appearance Card waste 
of (pounds ) (ounces ) (grade) (per cent) 
Pounds normal | 
Lot perhour condi- Cotton Cotton Cotton Cotton ; 
No. A—B tion A D A B D A A 
12.1 10.8 100 Li7.2 1048 37.3 460 1492. 12.99 7.31 $.62 A— So ee 5.42 6.16 4.66 5.58 
14 3 i? 8 118 114.4 QOH 4 56.9 45.6 15.05 12.66 7.50 B ( + to 6.16 6.44 §$.91 6.19 
3 “44 1497 136 116.6 103.9 57.5 45.5 15.46 13.44 7.30 6.00 B+ C C C— to C 6.71 6.83 6.43 6.47 
TABLE I-Bb. Errecrs of CARD PRODUCTION INCREASE: SPEEDS OF DoFrFER INCREASED 
One-inch high (A) fiber strength cotton—-20/1 yarn—4.25 twist multiplier ‘ 
Production rate Yarns strengths Yarn appearance Card waste 
lot Pounds Per cent of normal Skein Single strand F 
Nico per hour condition (pounds ) (ounces ) (grade) (per cent ) 
12 73 60 116.4 15.19 A— 6.50 i 
3 96 79 117.1 14.88 B+ 5.94 
14 12.1 100 | Cylinder 117.2 14.92 A— 5 4? 
15 14.5 120 165 r.p.m. 115.5 14.21 B+- 5.33 
16 a 140 114.8 14.78 B+ to B 5.21 
17 19.3 160 116.5 14.96 B 5 36 
18 7.2 60 115.8 14.94 A— 7.17 
19 9.6 79 116.6 14.78 B+ 6.68 
20 12.1 100 | Cylinder 116.2 15.00 B+- 6.22 
>] 14.5 120 | 195 r.p.m. 113.4 15.05 B+ 6.16 
22 16.9 140 114.5 14.99 b+ 5.7 
Me 19 3 160 113.6 14.15 B+ 5.88 
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“what! 
you mean 
I can’t buy all 
the Soda Ash 


I want?” 


\ 
\ 
\ 


¥ 
¢ 


ES, MR. INDUSTRIALIST, that’s the situation 
. Soda Ash , . . as long as present heavy 
war demand continues. 

Too often this basic ““work-horse” of industry 
is taken for granted. Yet Soda Ash is absolutely 
indispensable in a wide variety of industrial 
processes, 

What has happened to all the Soda Ash? It has 
gone into vastly expanded production of glass 
containers to save scarce metals. Into the manu- 
facture of aluminum and other metals vital to 
war production. Into the making of explosives. 
Into the manufacture of chemicals, pulp and pa- 
per, textiles, soap and soap powders, water soften- 
ers, cleansers and literally hundreds of miscella- 
neous materials, 

Despite war's complications, alkali manufac- 
turers have set an enviable record in supplying 
the steadily expanding Soda Ash requirements of 
industry. And Mathieson, playing no favorites, 
has followed a policy in its commitments of 
“cutting the cloth to fit the pattern”, is continu- 
ing to take care of its contract customers, large 
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and small, with little or no occasion for late deliv- 
eries or other disappointments . . . regrets only 
that its production facilities have not been great 
enough at all times to serve all potential Mathie- 
son Customers, 

Yes, Mr. Industrialist, if they ever start pin- 
ning medals on industrial products for valiant 
war service, Soda Ash will sport a chest full! 
Think of that if you haven’t been able to buy all 
the Soda Ash you want! 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Soda Ash ... Caustic Soda liquid Chiorine.. .B 

of Soda... Chiorine Dioxide Ammonia, Anhyvar 
Fused Alkali Products.:. Synthetic Salt 
Carbenic Ga Sodium Chiorite 
Products So®ium Methylate 
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phase of the study reveals a definite pattern, a briet analysts 
of each seems to be the be si Approd h 

(a) Increasing the card production by running all parts 
of the card at a higher speed results in in reased total waste 


Table I-A.) 


(b) Increasing the card production by either increasing 


removed. (Se 
dofter speed, uSINg a heaviet lap, OT producing a heaviet 
sliver, results in a lowering of card waste percentage. (Se 
Tables 1-B, I-C and I1-D.) 

(c) Increasing cylinder speed only results in a general 
increase, varying trom zero to | 1/4 pel cent, this accom- 
panied by ll smaller Mncrease in flat 

(d) As the speed of the lickerin is increased trom 4325 


to 25 r.p.m by increments of 100 rpm the amount of 


total waste increased by about one per cent on all cottons. 
Virtually all the increase was in the form of motes and fly 
( See rig L.) 


(e) As the flat speed alone was increased trom 2.9 to 


waste 


6.9 inches pel minute there was a proportional increase in 
fat strips, which was reflected in the total wast percentage 
Increasing flat speeds does not change. the weight of the 
individual flat strips. (See Fig. 2.) 

Increasing | roduction by higher overall card speeds, 
ducing heavier slivers or feeding heavier lap 
greater loading of the flats. which is measured by the weight 


of individual flat strips. 


Neps 


In general, any increase in production results im an in 


Neps. However, no increase in n DS CXUCTISIVC 


enough to alter Yarn appearance prades by more than two 
thirds of a grade. Considering as normal a production of 


10.8 pounds per hour for the (C.) and (D) cottons. and 


12.1 pounds per hour for the (A) cotton, in this study ther« 


is then an increase in nep count practically in proportion to 


the imcrease 1n production. For productions helow these 
standards, there ts but a slight improvement in neps. The 


single factor causing the greatest vafiation in the nep count 


One-in high (A) hb rength « 
Production rate 
Lot Pounds nor 
No DCr conait } 
24 
C 
14 
} 
} 
( viind 
44 114 
ABLI L) iS @)} ( AKD PROD! ( ii 
One-inch high (A) fiber strength 
Production rate 
Lot Pounds it of normal 
No per hou! condition 
54 
55 12.1 100 ' Cvlindes 
120 165 f.p.m 
2 16.9 140 


fon 20 varn 


Frar Sreies. To Tera. Waste 
Witu DieteRent Frar 
te -Cend DO OTTON~ 
o 
r 
a 4, w 
q 
x| 
ie 
© 
2 3 “a 5 6 7 
Frat Seeeo (inches per minute) 
Fin. 2-——This chart shows two important relationships: (1) the inerease 


in flat waste as the flat «speed is raised, and (2) the correlation between 
the flat waste and total waste. 


is the cotton. i and Tables I-A. I-B 


and 1-C.) 
Altering the setting of the front knife plate resulted in 


(See Figs. 3 and 


an increase in neps when either a wider (.036) or closer 
(.O2Z2) setting was used. Optimum results were obtained 
with settings between .026 and .029 inches. Varying the 


N INCREASE: WEIGHT OF LAP INCREASED 
25 twist multipher 
Yarns strengths 


Yarn appearance Card waste 


Skein Single strand 
wounds ) (ounces ) (grade) (per cent) 
114.9 14.70 ; 6.40 
14.98 A—~ 5.94 
14.87 Aa 5 467 
117.2 14.92 A— $.42 
115.6 14.75 B+ 5.55 
114.6 15.12 B+ 7.29 
L111. 14.87 A— to 7.08 
15.44 B- 6.2) 
114.4 15.05 B+ 
114.7 14.65 B+ 6.19 
INCREASE: WEIGHT OF SLIVER INCREASED 
n-—20/1 yarn—4.25 twist multiplier 


Yarns strengths 


Yarn appearance Card wastc 


Skein Single strand 

pounds ) (ounces ) ( grade ) (per cent) 
114.8 14.71 A— 5.88 
117.2 14.92 A— 5.42 
114.4 14.85 A— to B4 

114.4 15.00 B+- 5.51 
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r\_/@ 2 IN YARN DYEING, AS IN AUTOMOBILES, BUY 


Buy a standard make of automobile; no matter where 
you get it, the quality is the same; the 100th model off 
the production line is just as good as the first. 


It pays to buy Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing for similar 
reasons. If you use standard shades, it makes no differ- 
ence whether you buy in Providence, Philadelphia, 
Greenville or Chattanooga; the colors will finish the 
same (if properly handled) and will have the same 
fastness. That's because all Franklin Process plants use 


/ 


identical formulas for standard shades and dye by the 
same method — the famous Franklin Process. 


Neither time, geography, nor a change from one plant 
to another are obstacles to color uniformity, when you 
use Franklin Process. Also unequalled yarn dyeing 
Capacity is at your disposal, as well as great versatility 
of equipment, — from | Ib. to 2500 Ibs. in a single batch. 


It's good insurance to use Franklin Process colors. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 


GREENVILLE 


COTTON KNITTED JERSEY CLOTH — One of numerous types of textiles for which we dye yarns. : 
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ONDOR ENDLESS 


an important MANHATTAN development 
that steps up belt life and performance 


All warp threads in ovter plies are cut by suitably spaced perfora- 
tions filled with “live FLEXLASTICS, which are then vulcanized to 
become “‘elastic rivets."" These stretch and relax progressively (see illus- 
tration) as they pass over the arc of contact, providing stress relief for 
every warp thread, permitting use of smaller pulleys on short-center 
drives and higher speeds. 


Above: Ordinary type of splice which failed when ply end gave way. 


Below: A splice with EXTENSIBLE-TIP, still unbroken after running 10 
times as long under identical conditions. This increased life is due to 
extended-area stress relief. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Increases flexibility at splice. 
2. Can be operated over smaller pulleys. 


3. Can be operated at higher speeds and 
heavier loads. 


4. Prolongs splice life 3 to 10 times. 


5. Reduces belt and maintenance costs. 


A belt made endless in the conventional manner has 
all flexing strain concentrated in a line at the ends 
of top and bottom plies. This concentration of 
strain soon ruptures the bond between the ends of 
the outer plies and the rest of the belt and unneces- 


sarily shortens service life. 


MANHATTAN’S EXTENSIBLE-TIP—an exclu- 
sive, patented Strength Member development — 
provides multiple stress relief, uniformly dis- 
tributed over an area of the belt where the duck 
ends. In addition, the end is welded to the ad- 
jacent ply by “elastic rivets” made from special 


FLEXLASTICS. 


It is this extended area of stress relief that makes 
the Extensible-Tip last as long as the belt, lets you 
run the belt at higher speeds, over smaller pulleys, 
on short-center drives, and increases its service life 
from three to ten times over ordinary methods of 


making the same belt endless. 


You protect the continuity of your production 
when you use MANHATTAN Endless Belts, all of 
which are made with the extended-area stress re- 
lief provided by the MANHATTAN EXTEN. 
SIBLE-TIP. 


The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 


trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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lickerin speeds resulted in no consistent change in the nep 


count: this was found on all cottons and with speeds up to 
725 r.p.m. Varying only the cylinder speed resulted in an 
increase in neps for the initial increase in speed, then a 


A CorTrTon 


T 


CYLINDER 


reduction for three out of the four cottons in going from 


195 to 225 r.p.m. For the two 11-inch cottons, increases 


in the flat speeds from 2.9 to 6.9 inches per minute resulted 


in a marked increase in neps. Cruindenr IbSrpm 


Neps Gra) a Ar Wee 


The power aspects of this study have been considered 


be 


\o 12 14 
Proocuction (pounds per hour) 


0 


from two angles: (a) the power to operate a card under 
conditions of increased productions and (b) the power to 
accelerate a card under extreme conditions of ultimate Fig. 4—Relationship of neps to production for increasing only doffer 


speeds (A cotten). Two cylinder speeds. 


speed. 
When the production of a card is increased by the use of is no trend to indicate that these changes are correlated to 
higher overall card speeds, there is an accompanying in- increased speed or productions; (3) the co-efficient of varia 
tion for the sliver is less than that for the lap, indicating 
that the card has removed some of the shorter fibers. 
| ReLarTionsHIP 4) Yarn strengths tn all cases have been affected to a greater 
2 Neps le Paooucrion Ps oa extent by factors other than the changes used in card speeds, 
7 productions or settings. It is not difficult to interpret that 
atl a within limits the fiber strength outweighs the hber length 
rl ae aw in the final influence on yarn strength, and that in many 
2 o* ee TTOnM cases a shorter and possibly a cheaper cotton of higher fiber 
Corren' strength would perform better in the spinning and “give 
‘alll equal yarn strength. | | 
om | ow | AV hen the overall card speed was in reased in proportion 
6 Oo to an increase in cylinder speed of from 165 to 225 r.p.m., 
Q production was increased 36 per cent. Yarn strength was 
i (2+ not affected (the variation was less than three per cent, 
a with no treads noted), waste was increased, and yarn ap 
t al A COTTON pearance dropped not more than one-third of a grade. 
a *« Power requirements—horsepower as well as the horsepowe: 
< per pound carded per hour—increased as the higher speeds 
4b were used. This was demonstrated with 14-inch cottons, 
where productions were increased from 10.8 to 14.7 pounds 
per hour, and also with one-inch cottons, where productions 
lo T 12 is 14 ed a a ®@ increased from 12.1 to 16.5 (Continued on Page 58) 


Prooucrtion (peunds/rour) 


Fig. 3-——The similarity of the trend for an increase in neps per grain at 
the card web with increased production is evident (all cottons). ; : 
ler 
crease in the rate of power usage. (See Fig. 5.) The power 
to operate a card increases nearly proportionate to the square - INCREASING Oveaan. Cand SPEtos A 
of the cylinder speeds. The power required to card a pound 8 JZ 
of cotton increases at a lower rate than the above due toan 4} af 420 
increase in production; this increase in power is almost in / 
‘ . / ad 
direct proportion to the cylinder speeds used. o L / 
‘ 
When the production of the card was increased by in- 2 aa 
creasing the doffer speeds, the following power changes oat : 
a occurred: (1) the power to operate the card increased at a : 
rate approximately half as fast as the increase in production; Horserowse Pee b 
Poune Pea Hour, / 
(2) the power required to card a pound of cotton decreased 3 / ” 
substantially; as the production was increased by two and a ff 4 7 
one-half times, the power per pound was nearly cut in half. e / 
Rather. similar results were found when heavier laps or © 5 ‘ 
slivers were used to increase production. J F 
Another factor of interest is the effect on fiber strength - Ps 
of various changes made during this series of tests. To a a ls 
measure any possible effect, the fiber strength of the cotton 
in the lap may be compared with the fiber strength in the 
card sliver. Examinatic » results obtained f 
d sliver. Examination of the results obtained from thi 
le is 12 is \4 is 


measurement reveals no significant change. 
The changes for the mean fiber length in going from lap 


Preovucrion (pounds per hour) 


Fig. 5——The horsepower increases approximately with the square of the 


to sliver reveals that: (1 ) the change in mean length iS eylinder speeds (and therefore to the square of the production). The 
small, varying from —QQ.02 to +-0.06 of an inch; (2) there horsepower per pound of cotton carded per hour increases apprexi- 


mately in proportion to the cylinder speeds or production. 
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EVAPORATIVE-COOLING PRIMER FOR TEXTILES 


E of adequate relative-humidity stand 
ards for protecting textile fibers from the terrific 
punishment given them in all the departments from the 
pickers through the spinning and weaving departments has 
long been commonplace. 

Along with the protective function of humidity came a 
reduction in operating-room temperature which, though 
very vivid when the humidifying system was first installed, 
tends to be forgotten until a breakdown of a long-installed 
system occurs on a hot summer day and inside temperatures 
go sky-high. 

Demands for high production have resulted in higher 
machinery speeds with consequently greater installed horse 
power and generated internal frictional heat. The resulting 
unbearable room temperatures have brought textile manage- 
ment to place more stress on the aforementioned evapora- 
tive-cooling effect of humidifying systems. 

Management's problems in the selection of evaporative- 
cooling systems are: (1) what is it all about?: (2) how 
much should be bought?; and (3) can present equipment 
be used ? 


What Is It All About? 


A spinning room may be likened to a big box and the 
windows to holes in the box. If heating coils, a motor, or 
come 
into play within the box, the interior temperature will surely 


the frictional heat of operating machinery, lights, etc., 


rise in proportion to the concentration of this heat genera- 
tion within. 

If the room is airtight the temperature will rise to a point 
where heat input equals heat transfer through the walls, 
floor, and ceiling, causing temperatures which in some tex- 
tile processes might go as high as 150° F. 

If, instead, the open holes are exposed to wind, or if the 
air is introduced by fans or other means, the air flow through 
the box will produc e a slight lowering of room temperature 
which is reflected in the rise in temperature of the air going 
through the box as it 1s exhausted. The greater the air flow. 
the lower the interior temperature. 

Spray water “directly” into that air and we have another 
means of reduc img air temperature, The evaporated water 
or water vapor disappears as a fluid and reappears as 
“humidity” in the room air, readily measurable by humidity 
indicators. The change of state from fluid to vapor has 
absorbed heat just as surely as evaporating water in a steam 
boiler absorbs heat from the burning fuel. 

Fortunately the cooling effect of water evaporating into 
air is considerable as is shown by the following comparison: 
one pound of evaporating water will offset the heat pro 
duced by a 300-watt light per hour; three pounds of evapor 
ating water will offset the heat produced by a one-horse- 
power motor perf hour; and one pound of evaporating 
water will remove approximately as much heat as will seven 
pounds of melting ice. 

The amount of cooling by evaporation is determined by 
the amount of water which can be evaporated. The amount 
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By M. H. IRONS 
American Moistening Company 


Providence, Rhode Island \ 


of water which can be evaporated is limited by the amount 
of moisture which the air can absorb. The fresh air obviously 
can “pick up” the difference between outside-air motsture 
content and the specific desired moisture content within the 
room (obviously a weave room at 85 to 90 per cent has a 
high top ceiling’ for moisture pic kup and hot dry climates 
would have a low floor for moisture pickup). 

Taken in steps we have effected a slight lowering of tem 
perature by ventilation alone and a further reduction by 
ventilation plus evaporation. 

The third step to produce further cooling has to do with 
the amount of evaporation that can be performed. Obviously 
two cubic feet of air can absorb twice the water vapor that 
can be absorbed by one cubic foot, and in a “‘direct’’ system 
the greater the air flow (plus the water to go with it) the 
greater the reduction. Infinite air flow would cause an inside 
wet-bulb ‘temperature approaching as a limit the outside 
wet-bulb temperature. Indirect systems will have a room 
dew-point temperature approximating the outside wet-bulb 
temperature, 


Types of Systems 


Direct Systems—A direct evaporative-cooling system 1s 
any system which evaporates moisture directly within an en- 
closure which is not airtight. Under this heading should be 
placed all so-called ““humidifying’’ systems which utilize the 
following: 

(1) High-duty humidifiers consisting of a pressure-type 
water spray within a suspended cylinder through which 
passes a forced air flow or an induced air flow. 

(2) Atomizers which by means of a compressed-air noz- 
zle induce a water flow into an air jet where itis broken up 
into a fine mist and distributed in the room. 

(3) Centrifugal humidifiers, incorporating a high-speed 
disk to which water is fed, delivering a fine sheet of water 
to peripherally located teeth, by means of which the water 
is broken up into a fine mist by centrifugal force. The air 
delivery trom a propeller-type fan receives this mist and 
distributes it in the room proper. 

(4) Systems using short ducts with many outlets deliver- 
ing a fine mist or fog. The means for producing this fog 
within the duct are variations of (1) or (3), and the air 
flow is usually recirculation of room air under forced circu- 
lation. 

(5) Open pans, air blown over wetted wicking, direct 
introduction of steam, etc. 

These systems are not graced by the term “‘evaporative- 
cooling system,’ where there is no controlled fresh-air flow, 
although wherever a humidifying system is operating, there 
is an air change if it is only a natural air change (windows, 
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Capturing and duplicating the most subtle shades of the rainbow is 
only the first step in dyestuff application. 


The real problem is to harness that color—to make it do a specified 
job. Breaking colors fo harness forms o large part of tne work of 
color specialists of Du Pon<’s Laboratories, They are constantly striving 
not only to maintain and improve the quality of production, but also 
to improve application processes in the dyestuffs industry. 


The result of their research is an ever growing stockpile of knowl- 
edge, which is ot the disposal of textile manufacturers and other users 
of dyestuffs. E. 1. du Pant de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. — 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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building leakage, etc.) and, consequently, evaporative-cool- 
ing is taking place. 


To make these systems evaporative-cooling systems in the 
full sense of the word it becomes but necessary to introduce 
fresh air by means of an air-handling system, such as a duct 
distributing system or unit ventilators positioned at the win- 
dows, and then to incorporate control of that air-handling 
system. In the case of (4) suitable fresh-air and recircula- 
tion dampers under control need only to be installed. 

Control—There are two types of control to be applied to 
the air-handling system (humidity control of the existing 
humidification system being assumed) : 

(1) Temperature. The function of temperature control 
is more in the nature of a low-limit Operation to prevent 
the temperature during the fall, winter, and spring from 
going below a fixed selected minimum at which point it 
can be held. During summer months room temperatures are 
at the mercy of the outside wet-bulb temperature with full 
fresh-air capacity being used most of the:time and no fixed 
temperature being maintained constantly. 

The thermostat, which may be pneumatic or electric, 
gradual or positive acting, functions to position the fresh- 
air and recirculating dampers in the proper ratio to main- 
tain 1ts setting. 


(2) Humidity. Supplementary humidity control may be 
considered under two headings: 

(a) “Underhumidity.”’. The existing humidification Sys- 
tem may be adequate for the fresh-air capacity to be in- 
stalled, in which case temperature control only will suffice. 
In any event, if the capacity of the humidification system is 
not adequate to maintain desired inside relative humidity 
under extremes, a supervisory humidity control can be 
installed to close off the fresh-air dampers when the evap- 
oration capacity is overtaxed by an extremely hot, dry day 
which exceeds design specifications. 

(6) “Overhumidity.” In light heat-load low-humidity 
(S50 to 55 per cent) rooms during high-humidity “dog 


200,000) 


18.0,000+ 


160,000}-——— 


Ctim of Fresh Air Nec essary 


Oss BS Bo 80 79 18 77 
Inside Dry Bulb, deg Fahr 


Direct evaporative-cooling system. Curve shows fresh air necessary to 
maintain 85 per cent relative humidity with various inside dry-bulb 
temperatures. Outside conditions: 96° dry-bulb; 72° wet-bulb: 30 per 
cent relative humidity; heat lead 1,000,000 Btu per hour. 
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days,” periods of overhumidification may result from bring- 
ing in full outside air. A second type of ‘‘supervisory’’ 
humidity control acts, when normal conditions have been 
exceeded, to reduce the quantity of outside air, allowing the 
room temperature to rise until this condition corrects itself 
by restoring the desired lowered relative humidity. 


Indirect Systems—This is the familiar air washer or cen- 
tral system in which fresh air, room air, or a mixture is 
passed through a series of sprays. The air emerges from the 
last spray saturated and at approximately the wet-bulb tem- 
perature of the entering air when the spray water is recircu- 
lated and unheated or cooled. This 100 per cent relative 
humidity air is then distributed to the room through a system 
of distributing ducts and. outlets. No visible moisture is 
delivered from these outlets, humidification being per 
formed “indirectly” at the washer. 

Heat pickup in the room, or reheating, or both, reduces 
this humidity to the required maintained standard. 

All air will be saturated regardless of how low the out- 
side relative humidity goes, the exit air having a moisture 
content or ‘dew point’’ within one degree of the outside 
wet-bulb temperature. Control is generally by the dew-point 
method, whereby a fixed temperature differential between 
this “dew-point temperature’’ and the room temperature 
results in a constant relative humidity maintained thermo- 
statically. 


Seasonal Fluctuations 


In the summer the room temperature fluctuates with the 
outside wet-bulb temperature. In the winter, a constant 
temperature can be maintained by one or all. of (a) pre- 
heating, or (4) mixing the entering air, or (¢) heating the 
water sprays. 

Combination Systems—Duct distributing systems, com- 
bining washing or “indirect” evaporation as well as ‘‘direct”’ 
evaporation within the room, make up a third category of 
systems. 

The direct evaporation may be produced by atomizers, 
high-duty humidifiers, centrifugal humidifiers in the room 
proper, or in the form. of supersaturation carried along in 
the air stream through the outlets into the conditioned area. 

Reductions in total air handled can be effected with 
“direct systems’’ or combination systems over ‘indirect sys- 
tems, which may be quite a factor in these days of wakened 
interest to the profits from air ¢ leaning. 

Unit Systems—Units automatically supplying fresh or 
recirculated air or a mixture, as well as humidifying, heat- 
ing, or filtering, may combine one or all of these functions 
under control. 

Whereas central systems are tailored to the job, unit SyS- 
tems will always have the appeal of flexibility where a fast- 
changing industry may put a spinning room where a weave 
room was last year, or higher speeds increase the heat gen- 
erated. Unit systems may be moved and re-used or their 
number increased on the spot with equal facility. 


How Much Should Be Bought? 


Design—The outside wet-bulb temperature is a measure 
of the total heat content of air—the theoretical minimum 
temperature that can be reached by evaporative-cooling. 

Let us consider a mill in Georgia, for example, assuming 
a room with no internal heat, to be cooled “directly” by 
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THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 


SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


RIGHT 


SEIDEBOTHAM'S TAPE ALWADS IN CONTACT with the Whorl.. . 


It Insures V Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 


V More even spindle speed 


IN PRINCIPLE 
IN SERVICE 


Vv More even yarn twist 
V Less wear on bolster 
Vv Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 


Sold Exclusively By 
TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of 
your frames; cut it at any point except at lap; roll 
it up and mail it to us with your trial order. 


Then— 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE Specialty Company 
P.O. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. C. 
MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS einsimiatlinns 

No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per lb. 

No 3750—Medium 54-56 ” » 9” GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 

No. 3572—Thin 62-63 “ dirs John C, Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta, Ga. 


(based on 44” widths) 
Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
All laps 3”. Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATIONS PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


C. B. Morton, 452 Green Lane; Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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evaporation within the room and fresh air passing through 


it. The outside-air conditions are 91 dry-bulb temperature; 
78.5° wet-bulb temperature; 74° dew-point temperature; 
126 grains of moisture per pound, 58 per cent relative 
humidity. 

If we saturate the air to the following relative humidities. 
the room conditions will be: 


Dry-bulb Wet-bulb Dew-point 

Relative tempera- tempera- tempera 
humidity, ture, ture, ture, 
per cent degree degree degree 

100 78.5 78.5 78.5 

90 8] 78.5 776 

SO $3.7 78.5 76.7 

70 8/7 78.5 75.7 

60 90.2 78.5 74.2 


Obviously to get below 58.5 per cent would require de- 
humidification and not evaporative-cooling. Of pointed 
interest here is the fact that higher relative humidities allow 
lower room temperatures to be maintained. 

If this were an actual weave room at, say, 80 per cent 
relative humidity, there would be internal heat to be picked 
up by the “‘air change’ so that the inside wet-bulb tempera- 
ture would be elevated above that of the fresh air A rea- 
sonably designed system might then be able to produce 


DATA SHEET FOR ESTIMATING EVAP\ IRATIVE-COOLING 
SYSTEM 


Btu per hr 


No. 


1 |Motors: Under 2 hp: Total hp 
Over 2 hp: Total hp 


or actual kw input 416 > 
2 |People Number 


> |Lights: Total watts Kx 5.416 


+4 |Misc ellane: us 


> Total generated heat gains 


No. |Item 


Dimensions! A |Btu per hr 
© {Outside wall 


‘Outside glass 


8 Inside wall 
Y jInside glass 
LO Floor 


1] Ceiling 


L2 Total conducted heat gains 

No. Item’ Dimensions A | Fal Btu per hi 
13 | Wall 

14 | Wall 

15 Glass 

16 | Glass 

17 | Monitor glass 

1g | Root 

19 Total solar heat gains 

20 Total all heat gains—items 5+12+-19 


actually an 87° dry-bulb temperature, rather than the the- 
oretical 83.8° piven. If this were a spinning room with 
high heat pickup, maintained at 60 per cent relative humid 
ity, the inside temperature for a reasonable air change then 
might be 95.5°, rather than the theoretical 90,2 

The foregoing outside wet-bulb temperature is an extreme 
for central Georgia, probably not exceeded during more 
than five per cent of the summer cooling time. More favor 
able wet-bulb temperature would give lower produced inside 
temperature. For example, a 72° outside wet-bulb temper- 
ature could result in all of the inside conditions cited. being 
reduced approximately. 

Under the limitations of ¢vaporative-cooling it would be 
well to point out here a common misconception that no 
evaporation or cooling can take place when the outside rela- 
tive humidity is as high as the relative humidity desired 
inside. 

Assume outside conditions 88° dry-bulb temperature; 
76.5° wet-bulb temperature; 60 per cent relative humidity; 
118 grains of moisture per pound of air. The room to be 
cooled is a high-heat-load spinning room held at 60 per 
cent relative humidity and equipped with an evaporative- 
cooling system. A reasonably designed system might pro- 
duce a 94,5 dry-bulb temperature and 60 per cent relative 
humidity against such an outside condition. Air at 94.5° 
and 60 per cent contains approximately 24 per cent more 
moisture than air at 88 and 60 per cent, and this 24 per 
cent represents the amount of water which can be evaporated 
without changing the relative humidity even one per cent. 

All of the preceding applies only to “‘direct”’ systems. 
Indirect systems will have the same room dew-point tem- 
perature as the outside wet-bulb temperature for all humidi- 
ties, and although the minimum possible temperatures are 
not quite as low as can be produced by the “direct” system 
the same rules apply, namely, the higher the inside relative 
humidity is carried, the lower the room temperature can be 
maintained. 


Figuring An Actual Job 


The cost of a job depends upon the size of the equipment, 
and the prise factor, determining the amount of air to be 
handled, water to be evaporated, etc., is the total internal 
heat load. 

A data sheet. for evaluating all the elements going to 
make up this total, is given herewith. It will be noted that 
there are three types of heat £ains given in the data shect: 
(1) heat-generated motors (includes frictional heat given 
off by the driven frames, looms. etc.); lights; people; (2) 
heat gain by conduction through walls. floors. ceilings, glass, 
etc.: (3) solar-heat gains such as direct sun on roof, walls. 
or glass. If the management can reduce any of these factors, 
the size of equipment and the price of the job are automati- 
cally lowered. 

Assuming all the elements of the first type, motors, lights, 
people, etc., are at their highest eficiency, no reduction can 
be looked for here. 

The second type, ‘conduction,”’ generally plays a small 
part in the total so a cautious eye should be given to money 
spent here for insulation, etc., lest we be guilty of Spend. 
ing a dollar to save a cent.” 

Solar-heat. gains very often play a major part, percentage- 
wise, in the total heat load. and careful attention should be 
given to reduc ing solar-heat gains by such means as spraying 
and insulating roofs, paintine—(Continued on Page 50) 
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Better tinished 
Through Intormative Reports 


The first article of this series dealt with the codi- 
fied plans now being offered the textile industry 
for the classification of all types of dyed, printed 
and finished fabrics. Part Two brought out the 
need for thorough charting of all colors as to 
their fastness properties when given resin treat- 
ment (urea formaldehyde and melamine ). Fast- 
ness properties should be shown for all of the 
various yarns as well as effect fibers. 


The accompanying article takes up additional 
tests and data that have been shown from plant 
practice to be of real value on the novelty blends 
and acetate and viscose spun rayon fabrics. 
Special new tests that have been developed be- 
‘ause of increased use of resin finishes are 
stressed. 


FYNHE previous article outlined many of the older and 
i newer tests that aid plant ofhcials and dyers in selecting 
dyestuffs for either the various synthetic blends now being 
processed or new fabrics to be offered after the war. Special 
study of the effect of urea formaldehyde and melamine 
resins on the fastness of different colors on all fibers was 
stressed. 

Interesting tests that must be worked up and ones that 
will require a thorough investigation both by the resin 
makers as well as the makers of acetate colors are those of 
testing resin treated fabrics containing dyed acetate fibers. 
The standard A.A.T.C.C. gas exposure test may be used for 
the gas exposure test, since a majority of acetate colors are 
not affected on the light fastness when resins are applied 
and cured at high temperatures, but are changed on other 
physical and chemical characteristics which may alter the 
fastness to atmospheri gas. After acetate dyed fibers have 
heen treated with resins and cured at the high temperatures, 
many of the acetate colors with best fastness to light and 
washing show up poorly when given a subliming test. This 
may be a chemical or physical characteristic that can be cor- 
rected. but each acetate color should be tested before and 
after being resin treated so that there will be no discolora- 
tion on adjacent fibers where a sensitive acetate color 
sublimes when being cured at 300-400° F. after a resin ts 
applied. 

Part Two discussed some of the older and newer tests 
that are of practical value in helping plant officials select 
dyestufts and auxiliaries that will give the better quality 
fastness and feel tO the finished goods. These cests were 
strength and exhaust on dyes, resin treatment, cation soft 
ener, range of light, range of wash, perspiration, crock, at- 
mospheric gas, and sublimation before and after resin treat- 
ment. 

In addition to this group of essential fastness tests re- 
quired to determine the feasibility of using certain colors for 
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Part Three 


fabrics requiring the best quality in color fastness and finish, 
there are other dyeing, finishing and reworking character- 
istics that a dyer must be familiar with. Some of the prop- 
erties require special type of tests to be worked up that 
simulate the actual ‘processing operation when carried out 
on a plant scale. Some of the chief ones are: (1) cross 
dyeing; (2) effect of diazotizing and developing operation 
on the original shade of direct and acetate colors when dyed 
on viscose rayon and acetate rayon, respectively; (3) the 
dischargeability of direct colors on viscose rayon and casein 
fibers before and after resin treatment; and (4) the dis- 
chargeability of acetate colors dyed on acetate and casein 
fibers before and after resin treatment. These special dyeing 
and dischargeability characteristics of each type of color will 
be discussed briefly as to simplest procedure for making 
test so it will be of practical value. 


Cross-Dyeing 


The plant chemist and dyer in a piece goods plant should 
have some type of multi-fiber cloth which can be entered 
into dyebaths in each group of colors under test. Most of 
the best informed dyers possess a good working knowledge 
of direct colors that resist silk and acetate, and which of 
these colors can be used in the presence of wool with the 
least amount of staining. 

With the introduction and increasing use of casein 
fibers, chemists and dyers started from the basis that all 
wool colors could be employed, but on-this point they 
quickly found themselves in error. Chemists and dyers set 
up numerous types of tests for checking the dyeing charac- 
teristics of wool (acid and neutral dyeing acid) colors, direct 
(substantive) and direct dyeing acetate colors on casein 
fibers at different pH values varying from five up to 9.5-10 
and temperature varying from 160 to 200° F. in the pres- 
ence of wool, cotton, mercerized cotton, acetate rayon and 
viscose rayon. 

A study of the dyeing results gave a dyer some reliable 
information on the handling of different blended fabrics. 
Some of the general characteristics noted from such a study 
of dyestuffs showed that by properly controlling the pH of 
the dyebath and keeping it free of alkalies or soap harmful 
to the casein fiber, the different types of colors would ex- 
haust and render good unions between the different fibers in 
the blended goods. 

Neutral dyeing wool colors generally exhausted heavier 
on the casein fiber than wool if the pH was around six to 
seven than at eight to 9.5, while direct colors dyed the casein 
fibers heavier at 175° F. and a pH of nine than at a lower 
pH value. 

Acetate colors gave about the same rate of exhaust at the 
different pH values, but dyed heavier at higher tempera- 
tures. Dyers quickly learned that pH values past eight and 
dyeing temperature of 175° or higher tended to increase 
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ESTER SULPHATE" 


A TRULY FINE DYEING AND FINISHING AGENT 


- 


A penetrating and wetting out agent for the dyebath—kierboiling—vat dyes— 
fhnishing—printing. 


Aliphatic Ester Sulphate is so stable it will not break under any conditions of use > 


thatewall not destroy the fabric itself. Resists boiling in organic acids and salts. - 


Unattected by hard or calcerous water. Carries dye into every fibre producing 


clear,even-dyed fabric in record tume. Affords important savings in amount of 
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' -Gyestutt required. Not the least of its fine qualities is the soft handle it imparts. 4 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 


In Camila. ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Montreal and St Johns, P QO Toronto, Ont 
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the ‘shedding off’ of the casein fiber during drying and 
finishing operations. They profited by these observations by 
keeping all dyeings in the safety zone in order to obtain a 
fabric which retained a large percentage of fibers in their 
original gray construction. The increasing use of acetate 
rayon with wool in various constructions has troubled many 
dyers, since they tried to use the colors on hand for these 
blended fabrics without a thorough check as their cross- 
dyeing properties. 

Many of the neutral dyeing wool colors leave acetate in 
a resisted state, while others stain lightly. The reverse ts 
true of direct dyeing acetate colors: direct dyeing acetate 
colors stain wool and in many cases actually dye it to the 
same extent as the acetate. This lack of real facts on the 
staining of wool by acetate colors has caused a series of 
careful cross-dyeing tests to be worked out on wool-acetate, 
rayon-cotton and viscose rayon combination fiber blends. 
Thus a dyer can see how the direct, acetate and neutral 
colors dye or resist these fibers at temperatures of 180 to 
210° F. and at a pH of 8.5 to ten 

Testing pro edure for checking the effect on the original 
shade of the chief acetate colors dyed on acetate goods in 
the presence of viscose rayon, wool, casein fiber and cotton 
is to dye the acetate color and then run through the standard 
diazotizing procedure of hydrochloric acid and nitrite of 
soda and rinsing cold. Then cut this diazotized fabric into 
necessary portions and run in different developing baths 
containing Beta Napthol, BON, MTD and Napthol AS. 
From careful tests a dyer will gain sufficient information to 
carry out some clever dyeing operations on a surprisingly 


economical basis, but he must know exactly how the cross- 
dyeing as well as developing results will show. 

Many of the faster to light and washing direct acetate 
yellows are affected only slightly by developers listed; this 
holds true for the faster to light dyeing oranges. There are 
numerous acetate yellows and oranges which are color inter- 
mediates of basic nature, with an amino group sufficient to 
be diazotized, couple with these developers and thus create 
new shades and colors on the acetate; the stain effect will 
also show up on casein fiber and wool. These newly devel. 
oped shades ranges created from yellow and oranges run 
from wine to reddish browns. There are a few of the yel- 
lows and oranges that are partially destroyed. 

A majority of the acetate reds and rubies show no effect 
from diazotizing or developing operations, although a-few 
of the brighter acetate reds such as Acetate Red 3B are par 
tially destroyed by the diazo bath. Practically all of the 
acetate blues are noticeably affected or destroyed by diazotiz- 
ing and developing operations. The same holds true for 
direct acetate grays, blacks, browns and greens, which are 
all color mixtures; having blue components the dyed shades 
are affected as the blue portion is affected. 

On the direct colors to be used in dyeing viscose rayon or 
cotton in the presence of acetate which in turn is to be dyed 
with developed acetate colors, the only test of value is to 
run the direct dyed goods through a diazotizing and devel- 
oping bath, using BON in developing acetate colors due 
to the good fastness of shades obtained. Results show a 
wide range of direct colors that can be used without notice 
able color change resulting from—(Continued on Page 54) 


Utilization of Permanent Coded Informative Labels Is Proposed 


A SYSTEM of permanent textile abe) 
ing and a supplementary educational essential feature of 
program was proposed by Henry F. Herr- 
mann of General Dyestuff Corp., speaking 
before the meeting of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists last month. Mr. 
Hermann is A.A.T.C.C. vice-president. 


The speaker pointed out that the amount characteristics.” 


of information that must be included on an Mr. Herrmann stated that the A.A.T.C.C 


would enter as an 
the entire project of 
intelligent as well as intelligible informative 
labeling of textiles. The code proposed 
would consist of “an appropriate letter to 
designate the fiber content of the material, 
followed by four or more numerals, each 
of which would define fastness or -quality 


educational program 


labeling, this inadequacy should not be 
used as an excuse to dispense with all in- 
formative labeling.’ He also pointed out 
that the two most frequent complaints from 
consumers are concerned with shrinkage and 
color resistance. These complaints frequently 
occur on fabrics where no information is 
available to help the cuttér decide upon a 
wise use of fabric. The misuse of textile 
products may be minimized if the cutter is 


informative label would be too lengthy and 
too scientific to be suitable for the ultimate 
consumer. “Furthermore,” he said, “the 
present practice of supplying such informa- 
tion on the part of some of our best textile 
establishments is unsatisfactory because st 1s 
in the form of string tags or loose leaflets 
which accompany the garments and are lost 
soon after and to all intents and purposes 
the information is not available when it 1s 
most wanted when garments are to be 
cleaned, or dissatisfaction begins to man- 
fest itself because of detects which are not 
revealed until they have gone through an 
extended pe riod of service.” 

The permanent label which he proposed 
would be in the form of a simple letter or 
numeral code which can be attached to each 
garment at minimum cost. An explanatorv 
code book should be set up through the co 
operation of the various industries which 
are concerned with the problem, for distri- 
bution among consumers, merchandising 
establishments, as well as the laundry and 
dry cleaning trades. He emphasized that an 
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has adopted a definite policy on the subject 
of informative labeling and has been pro 
ceeding on the general principle that “this 
association is a scientific society which is 
primarily concerned with the establishment 
of quality standards and appropriate testing 
methods. It should continue to remain aloot 
from merchandising problems‘ and from any 
movement pertaining to, as well as from, 
agencies which may be set up to regulate 
our industry."’ He added that the A.A.T.C.C. 
was prepared to assist other groups more 
closely affiliated with merchandise and con- 
sumer contacts by participating in their 
conferences in an advisory capacity. 
According to Dr. W. E. Coughlin, direc- 
tor of the textile laboratory of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, speaking at the 
same meeting, the desirability of useful in- 
formative labeling on textile products is 
recognized by both manufacturers and con- 
sumers. Dr. Coughlin went on to say that 
“although the lack of adequate test methods 
and correlating wear-test data have been 
draw-backs to more extensive informative 


supplied with more useful information. 
Herbert A. Ehrman of the division of 
trade standards of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the third speaker at this meeting, 
stressed the fact that a single system of color 
fastness terminology should be adopted and 
prophesied a considerable demand for a 
better correlation between laboratory test 
methods and the end uses of fabrics when 
such standard terminology is regularly em- 
ployed and when consumers learn its real 
significance. Mr. Ehrman's paper covered 
the need of standard methods of test sup- 
plemented by standard ratings as the basis 
for a system of color fastness te rminology 
and cited ‘“Textiles—-Testing and Reporting, 
Commercial Standard CS59-44” as a contri- 
bution toward those ends. It outlined the 
work accomplished by the conference of 
representatives of consumers, distributors, 
finishers, producers and technologists at the 
National Bureau of Standards in 1942 in 
recommending a terminology to the Federal 
Trade Commission for consideration and 
discussion as trade practice rules. 
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No wonder mill executives everywhere acclaim the 
Dayco Roll Covering “The greatest improvement 
toward more efficient cotton spinning”’. It complete- 
ly obsoletes older type drafting-roll coverings, 
replaces them with engineered precision! 

For instance, when other types of roll coverings 
are affected by humidity changes, Daycos remain 
unaffected because the coefficient of friction is engi- 
neered to remain constant. 

Or when other roll coverings become glazed or 
grooved by long usage—Daycos retain perfect 
roundness years longer! And this same remarkable 
surface retains its engineered resilience to hold the 
yarn in contact with fluted roll to produce perfectly 


THE MARK TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC 
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uniform drafting—for extra years of more eco- 
nomical production. 

Determine now to go after reduced costs—and 
more uniform production! Standardize on Dayco 
Roll Coverings and you'll agree with cotton men 
everywhere that they’re the “Greatest Improvement 
toward More Efficient Cotton Spinning’. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
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INISHING 


yers and the Study Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


This short article is addressed to all plant offi- 
cials who operate dyeing and finishing depart- 
ments, as well as dyers and prospective students 
of textile chemistry and dyeing. As there has 
been so much bunk spread about “born” dyers, 
technically trained dyers and men who have 
learned by the long, hard and practical way, the 
writer is giving a few observations that may help 
some parties connected with the textile industry 
get a clearer picture of dyers and the study of 
dyeing. 


YEING is one of the oldest arts. It started when an- 
cient Egyptians used dyes produced from vegetation 
as well as minerals, and then produced Tyrian Purple from 
sea shells of certain varieties, which latter day scientists 
have determined to be di-brom-indigo. The Persians rated 
the dyer as one of their nation’s valuable men and if he 
missed the shade or had a bad dyelot, history tells us that 
the colorist could go and bury it. Many modern dyers would 
have enjoyed being a dyer in ancient Persia. The English 
held to the great secrecy of the ancients in their guilds but 
as coal tar dyestuffs were developed gradually, dyeing be- 
came both an art plus a scientific study of new procedures 
with which to apply these coal tar derivatives most effec- 
tively to the natural vegetable and animal fibers and fabrics. 
Present-day dyers usually are grouped under three classi- 
fications by laymen of the textile industry—‘‘born” dyers, 
practical dyers and technically trained dyers. 

This first class, born dyers, largely grew out of the im- 
agination of textile laymen. Under present dyeing methods 
and with the many types of fibers to be handled, a dyer is 
not just ‘‘born’”—he must acquire his training through tech- 
nical study as well as practical application and that comes 
only through hard work. 

The practically trained dyer is one who has come up 
through the ranks by being a careful and observant machine 
operative, then helping as a floor man and weigher of dye- 
stuffs, then acting as a second hand for checking correctness 
of shade, the dyelots, then making the necessary addition 
of dyestuffs and chemicals. This practical dyer then emerges 
as the head dyer, but all of his information is based largely 
on the immediate plant or type of fibers and fabrics that are 
being processed in it. This man is in most cases a smart 
dyer but is limited in his capacity to do the job that may be 
expected of him in the future, unless he is a student. 

The technically trained dyer is a person who has a good 
knowledge of the chemistry of dyestuffs and dyeing methods 
as well as full information concerning all natural fibers plus 
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the synthetic fibers. This person may have had the privilege 
of working in a dyestuff company’s application laboratory 
where a good knowledge of dyestuffs could be acquired, 
though this is not usually the case. Such a technically trained 
dyer could then go into a plant and make practical tests on a 
small scale before trying to apply these to full size dyelots. 
The technically trained person could acquire sufficient prac- 
tical knowledge by gradually observing and working with 
machine operatives to make himself a valuable supervising 
dyer because of his wider technical knowledge. 

There are many angles that the technically trained dyer 
must learn and these can be learned only by applying com- 
mon sense with the technical information already possessed. 

Dyers, dyestuffs and dyeing plants are the same as human 
beings—no two are exactly alike. To this may be added the 
fact that no two natural fibers or synthetic fibers or fabrics 
possess identical dyeing and finishing characteristics. These 
are the eccentricities of the dyeing and finishing industry, 
and the sooner that the head lay textile officials of such 
companies come to a full understanding of this situation the 
quicker will they have a sound and economically run dye 
house. A lay textile official may criticize this statement as 
being unbusinesslike, yet the writer has heard numerous 
otherwise sound executives say that their dyeing and finish- 
ing departments must run goods off with equally standard 
quality as produced by the knitting or weaving department. 
Now any officials with a full understanding of mechanics 
will realize that mechanical faults usually can be corrected in 
knitting and weaving operations as soon as they are observed. 
Dyeing and finishing are visual to a partial degree. The 
balance is made up of chemical, temperature and time con- 
trol plus that seventh sense that both practical and techni- 
cally trained dyers must have if they are to be rated success- 
ful—and that is “timing” plus a dyer’s artistry of color 
knowledge! There have been no machines yet evolved that 
equal a properly trained dyer, though the spectrometric 
units possess possibilities of becoming a valuable tool if the 
technique of operating can be shortened and made economi- 
cal to handle. 


Hints To Help the Practical Dyer 

A question often asked is how can a practical dyer ac- 
quire sufficient technical information to help him be better 
fitted to carry out the dyeing and finishing of new fiber 
constructions so that his management will feel assured of 
obtaining satisfactorily finished goods. The practical dyer 
should first become a member of technical associations such 
as the American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, attend their technical meetings and enter into publi 
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Your Calender Rolls Refilled 


to the Butterworth Standard 


Remember, the finish on your fab- 
ric can only be as good as the rolls 
in your calender... No need to 
put up with anything less than 
top performance in calendering. If 
war conditions make it impossible 
to get new rolls, send your pres- 
ent rolls (of whatever make) to 
Butterworth and have them re- 
filled to the Butterworth standard 
of performance. Know that you 


are getting the absolute maximum 
production from your existing 
Calender Stacks. The “Butterworth 
Standard” means extra hours of 
top quality service without requir- 
ing turning down or refilling. 


For full information, write or call 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division’ 


Providence, R. |. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 
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discussions as much as possible. His company will usually 
subscribe for the best technical publications and journals. 
These should be carefully read on subjects that are not too 
theoretical and ones that explain processing of textiles in a 
All 


based on the fundamental processing jobs of all natural and 
Do not clip 


semi-technical and thorough style. technical articles 
synthetic fibers should be clipped and filed. 
articles that are reprinted, but ask textile chemical or dyestuff 
manufacturers for original publications and specific recom 
mendations on handling of new fiber constructions; then 
hile this information. Now try to use the technical recom- 
mendations given—-don't act like an ostrich and hide from 
new ideas, thinking “you know your stuff so well that you 
need nothing new.” 

If you are a dyer in a textile plant you will want to rig 
up a small laboratory for making tests on new dyestuffs, 
procedures recommended to you and checking money value 
on dyestuff and dyeing assistants that you use in your work. 
A hosiery dyer, package dyer, knit goods or piece goods 
(1) dyebath, 


may be. 


dyer needs: to be heated by steam or gas, as 


the case using some agent such as glycerine, di- 


ethylene-glycol, sodium formate, or other chemical agents 


IN EVERY MILL 


—by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 
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The know-it-all ty pe likes to show his knowledge of everything. 
Mention any subject and he can give expert advice. On the job he 
can tell you how anything should be done, and usually points out 
the fact that you are doing it wrong. He is so busy expounding his 
ideas and giving advice that his own job is neglected. The best way 
to handle him is to insist on a demonstration—and a few doses of 
having to make his ideas work will make him mere careful about 
sounding off about his superior knowledge. 
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to give higher boiling points on bath so that your dyebath 
will actually be dyed at a boil and not’run at 190-200° F. 
obtained from a straight water bath; (2) chemical balances 


of the chain-o-matic type; (3) stainless steel beakers and 


rods; (4) crown glass solution bottles; (5) necessary glass 
pipettes, graduated cylinders; (6) small hot air or electric 
dryer; and (7) small hydro-extractor. 


For hosiery dyehouses, drying forms are needed along 


with the small hot air or electric dryer. For yarn, package 
and raw stock dychouses one to ten pound sample machines 
air dryer 


are needed along with a small electric or hot 


to dry the dyed samples quickly. The regular plant dryer 


can be used to handle small samples, since they must be 


checked later in the plant. A knitting machine is needed to 
knit up the dyed yarn at various points to ascertain if color 
formula gives level dyed results satisfactory for running on 


With knit goods, 


a small mac hine 


plant size lots. usually handled similarly 


to hosiery, goods run on are usually best 
dried and finished on plant size equipment if samples are to 
be comparable to plant dyed lots. Then from the dyed 


goods, a dyer can evaluate the value of new dyeing and 
finishing formula use 

For a piece goods dyer, the other essential unit needed is 
an electrically driven padder built much like plant size ma 
chines. In the South there have been plant laboratory mod 
els designed and built by plant technicians and engineers 
which have served the double purpose of helping dyers 
develop their own equipment as well as train future ones 
on the miniature machines, thus helping to train many fine 
piece goods dyers of the present time. Butterworth Co. 
builds an excellent laboratory model, designed similarly to 
its ‘‘microset”” models, and any plant official looking for 
ideas could contact this firm or other progressive textile 
finishing machine makers. A miniature jig is not a necessity 
but proves of value in dyeing sulfur colors. A well trained 
dyer running padders and jigs will find that these different 
operating procedures can be followed satisfactorily if pig 
ment padded and then dyed in the beaker to imitate plant 
dyeing im jig. The dyer naturally reduces the vat color on 
the jig and if it is a direct it may be jigged to obtain pene- 
shade. By 


trained dyestuft technicians a dyer can obtain working pro 


tration and levelness of contacting the better 
cedures that will help materially. 

In dyeing napthols, the dyer will need a larger hot air 
or electrically heated dryer to imitate the hot flue continuous 
made by 


drying operation. Plant size hot air dryers are 


Andrews & Goodrich Co. 


Distribution Plan Is Discussed 


The proposed method of distribution of textiles by its 


chemicals bureau to the coated textile industry was dis 


at the recent meeting of the pyroxylin and vinyl! 
coated fabric industry advisory committee, the War Produc 
WPB officials explained that the pro 


ussed 


tion Board reported. 
posed change in distribution of textiles to the coated fabrics 
industry would be accomplished by means of a directive to 
Order M-317 


Formerly the textiles for coated fabrics were allo- 


-a (cotton fabric preference ratings and restric 
tions ). 
cated through the textile, clothing and leather bureau under 
M-317-a 


requests for fabrics. except for fabrics to be rubber-coated. 


In accordance with the proposed directive all 


may be made to the chemicals bureau by plants which own 
and operate coating machines. 
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— oa U.S, Navy photo records the damage 
to a Jap Pacific air base. Reconnaissance 
photos provided detailed installation data. 
And objective maps, prepared by skilled 
photo-interpreters, selected the targets for 
pin-point bombing. Photographic paper 
and special paper necessary for accurate 
speed reproduction of military charts and 
maps use substantial quantities of starch! 


DO YOU KNOW? that starch products are also 


used in signal flares, colored smoke grenades and sky 
markers to control the burning rate ...in batteries as 
a carrier for the electrolytic agent... in field rations 
as a basic food item in the diet of our fighting men... 
in drugs and medicines to facilitate tableting, to stand- 
ardize dosage, to increase the rate of dispersion... 
in aluminum to hasten settling and filtration of the 
crude sodium aluminate solution . . . in boiler treating 
compounds for especial Navy use. 

Remember this —if you're unable to obtain starch 
products to meet your civilian requirements — starch is 
at war in hundreds of ways! Our first responsibility is to 
formulate and produce starch products for vital war 


U S Army Photo 


applications. National is proud of the high trust placed 
in its research, service and production facilities by our 
armed forces. 

Specific war application information is available — 
NOW! Address: National Starch Products, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and other prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. 


U. 5. Novy Phote 


Snow capes, like camouflage cloth, 
increase the effectiveness of a sol- 
dier in battle. And like barrage 
balloon cloth, cotton duck, tent 
twill, surgical gauze, parachute 
cloth for flares — they're made of 
single yarn fabric. None could be 
woven without the use of large 
quantities of starch as warp size. 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES —AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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To Train Union Organizers 


Last year the extension division of the University of 
North Carolina attempted to hold a training school for 
union organizers but became frightened by the adverse pub. 
lic sentiment and quickly cancelled same. 


The reason given for cancelling the school was false, the 
obvious reason being that the North Carolina Legislature 
was soon to meet and university officials were expecting to 
make large requests for appropriations. 

We recently noted the following newspaper dispatch 

Chapel Hill, June 9.—The Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) will hold its fourth annual Southern training institute at the 
University of North Carolina here Aug. 5-11 

In announcing the date, Russell M. Grumman, director of the 


l’niversity extension division. said attendance would be limited to 
45 officers and shop stewards 


Lawrence Rogin, TWUA educational director, will be in charge 
of the institute. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, president, and other members of the uni- 
versity staff, will speak at various times during the program. 

The North Carolina Legislature, which meets bi-annually, 
does not gather again until January, 1947, and it seems to 
be considered safe to now hold the training school of CIO 
Organizers. 

Coincident with the notice of this meeting, Russell Grum- 
man, director of the extension division of the Uni ersity of 
North Carolina, sent out a statement attempting to place 
this training school for CIO organizers upon the same basis 
as an institute for bankers. 

In making such a statement Mr. Grumman can justly be 
accused of being something of a hypocrite, because there is 
no relation or similarity between a banking institute and a 
training school for CIO organizers. 

The bankers institute would consider matters relating to 
the operation of banks. The counterpart of the CIO train- 
ing school would be a meeting of manufacturers to consider 
ways and means of circumventing union organizers. 

We feel certain that Mr. Grumman would not favor or 
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participate in any such meeting of manufacturers nor would 
it be welcomed at Chapel Hill. 

When the 1944 training school was cancelled at Chapel 
Hill “because of polio,” it was moved to Black Mountain, 
N. C., which was very close to Hickory, N. C.—the center 
of the 1944 polio epidemic—and Mr. Grumman went to 
Black Mountain and was an active participant in that meet 
ing. 

Only a short time ago many North Carolina farmers, 
wishing to work at an Army construction project, were 
met by CIO organizers and told that they could not work 
unless they paid a fee of $75, or some such amount, to join 
the union. When more workers applied than were needed 
the CIO had some of those who had paid $ 
in order to admit other workers and collect more fees. 


discharged 


There never was a more contemptible racket worked upon 
citizens of North Carolina but because the Army knew that 
the CIO would force a strike and stop the construction of a 
much needed Army camp, it had to permit the fleecing of 
the farmers. 

During the early and critical days of the war in Europe, 
when the production of war materials meant the lives of the 
young men who were fighting for us, the CIO pulled strike 
after strike, including sit-down strikes. 

Now ’that the war in Europe has been won in spite of the 
CIO and that organization needs better trained organizers io 
perpetuate its income, the University of North Carolina 
opens its halls to them and holds a ‘Southern training instt- 
tute for union organizers.” 

Mr. Grumman may offer hypocritical excuses for holding 
the CIO training institute but, in our opinion, there is one 
and only one reason and that is that there is a desire to help 
the CIO get a stronger hold upon the industries of North 
Carolina. 


A Fine Gesture 


Fuller E. Callaway of LaGrange, Ga., recently spent a 
day in Greensboro, N. C., visiting the plant of the Carter 
Fabrics Corps. and hearing W. J. (Nick) Carter, who organ- 
ized the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., describe 
the plans for a great program of education and research at 
the school of textiles at North Carolina State College. 

Upon his return to LaGrange, Mr. Callaway wrote Mr. 
Carter as follows: 


Callaway Mills has watched with interest the development of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. Although our manufactur- 
ing plants are all located in Georgia and our chief source of textile 
school graduates in the future will probably be Georgia Tech and 
Auburn, we, nevertheless, will in all probability from time to time 
continue to be interested also in the textile school graduates from 
North Carolina. With this in mind, we feel that it is to our busi- 
ness interest to assist your foundation in its worthwhile effort to 
improve the standard of textile graduates in your state and I, there- 
fore, take pleasure in enclosing Callaway Mills’ check payable to the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., in the amount of $5,000 
to be added to other similar funds, and used by your foundation 
tor improving the standard of textile graduates. 


This was certainly a fine gesture upon the part of Fuller 
Callaway and forecasts a much desired co-operation between 
the schools of textiles at North Carolina State College, 
Clemson College and Georgia Tech. 

It is our ambition to see great textile schools at the three 
colleges named; we believe by that working together and 
exchanging research information they can do much for the 
textile industry. 
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Donations to the North Carolina Textile Foundation now 
slightly exceed $700,000, and will be increased before the 
end of this year. 

We understand that the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation 
of South Carolina has $820,000 in sight and the Textile 
Education Foundation of Georgia has received $540,000 to 
date, which ts more in proportion to its spindles than either 
of the others. 

With these funds it should be possible to build three 
great textile schools, and we frankly do not feel that there 
is much justification for any others. 

There are not enough spindles in Alabama to justify re- 
establishing the textile school at Auburn upon any such 
basis as the above and we feel that Alabama could well 
afford to devote its funds to engineering and agricultural 
education and encourage Georgia Tech to train textile oper- 
ating executives for this neighboring state. 

There is a movement to establish textile education in 
Virginia but with Raleigh, N. C., so close to Virginia, they 
should not let any sense of state pride warp their better 
judgment. Virginia could get far more for the money it 
spends at V. P. I. by concentrating upon agriculture and 
engineering, especially chemical engineering. 

The very fine gesture of Fuller E. Callaway in donating 
$5,000 to the North Carolina Textile Foundation may be 
taken as indicating that there will be close co-operation in 
education and research by the schools of textiles in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


George Wright Before Banking Committee 


The cotton textile industry is indebted to George M. 
Wright, president of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., for a timely appearance in Washington, D. C.., 
before the House Banking and Currency Committee and for 
a very able presentation of the position of the industry. 

The principal points stressed by Mr. Wright were ap- 
proximately as follows: 

1. The cotton mills have not made any large profits from 
the gray goods covered by OPA price ceilings. 

2. COPA has forced mills to resort to other lines of activ- 
ity (1.e., cotton purchases, rayon, other synthetic fibers, con- 
verting, etc.), and OPA is prohibited from doing this by 
the act itself. 

3. OPA has accused cotton manufacturers of large profits 
so as to cover up OPA’s own bungling of the price ceilings 
on garments and finished goods at the retail level. 

4. OPA has clearly looked upon cotton manufacturers as 
dishonest and it needs to change its attitude in this respect. 


5. Cotton mills desire no subsidy, no handout, but sim- 
ply request a realistic, fair pricing which will reflect all costs 
and afford a reasonable profit. The best method to stimulate 
production is not subsidy but is to afford fair and reasonable 
price ceilings. 

6. The cotton mills have performed an unusual feat in 
increasing their production in support of the war without 
the necessity of Federally subsidized new plants and equip- 
ment. With their old plants they have increased production 
and will do everything that they can to continue to do so 
long as the war requires it. 

7. The net worth formula is the most damnable and 
vicious instrument ever laid upon industry and it has re- 
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tarded production and the war program. Industry cannot 
live under it. 


8. The industry recommends the continuation of the 
Emergency Price Control Act fot a year and asks no amend- 
ment but it urges the committee to so draft its report as to 
limit the operations of the OPA to the original intent of the 
act. The industry insists upon price control but vigorously 
opposes the profit control which the OPA attempts through 
the net worth formula. 


Losing Our Democracy 


Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law School has 
written of his deep concern over what he considers one of 
the greatest internal dangers to liberty that America has 
ever faced. 

That danger is the subtle and insidious substitution of 
government by decree, or, as he describes it, ‘administrative 
absolutism,’ to government by law. 

The venerable legal statesman, whose great law school 
quite ironically, has been turning out its full harvest of 
crackpot lawyers and self-styled economists, has put his 
hand on one of the really great perils to American democ- 
racy. 

“Instead of our fundamental doctrine that government is 
to be carried on according to law, we are told that what 
government does is law,’’ he says. 

‘Instead of a law which thinks of citizens and officials as 
equally subject to law, we are told of a public law which 
subordinates the citizen to the official and enables the latter 
to put the claims of one citizen over those of another . . 
according to his personal ideas for the time being.” 

Dean Pound is quite obviously referring to the entire 
system of the emergency wartime powers which have been 
created by executive orders and which function all too 
freely in a manner that is outside of the framework of 
democratic action. 

That is the major reason, and reason enough it is, that at 
the earliest possible date when the war with Japan is over, 
these bureaucracies must be abandoned and that government 
by law must be re-established in Washington. 

Otherwise we shall have lost our democracy in America. 


—Charlotte Observer. 


BE PROUD 


to save waste paper! Why? Because paper is a No. 1 
war materiel shortage. Paper makes or wraps over 
700,000 items used by our armed forces. Many of 
these must now be double and triple-wrapped to pro- 
tect them against tropical climates for the Pacific 
war. And remember ... home front needs will not 
be allowed to slow down the packaging of such es- 
sential military supplies as blood plasma, shells and 
field rations. 


So please ... 


1. Share this magazine with friends ... (Fewer 
copies are being printed due to the paper 
shortage). 

2. Save this magazine for paper salvage unless 
it is to be preserved for reference. 

3. Look through attic, celler or storage room to 
find old magazines for the next collection. 


So little to do... but it means so much! 


| 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ASHEVILLE, N. ¢ 
two years of disagreement and litigation between members 
of Local Union 2598, United Textile Workers of America. 
and American Enka Corp. Representatives of the local 


An agreement signed June 2 ended 


union, international union and officials of the company 
signed the agreement, which involves: (1) settlement of 
the suit in Federal Court: (2) settlement of the damag¢ 
action brought in the state court against the union; and (3) 
a four-cent-an-hour wage increase for the Enka workers, 
subject to the approval of the War Labor Board. 


GREENSBORO, Ga.—In accordance with the executive 
order of the President, the Secretary of War has authorized 
and directed Capt. James D. Hammett, War Department 
representative in charge of the plants and facilities of the 
Mary- Leila Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
operate the plants and facilities of the company 


ro take possession of and 
A labor 


dispute closed the mulls April 2. 


Mariposa, N. C.—Alba Twine Mills. Inc., has been sold 
by R. F. Craig and associates to M. M. Rudisill and others 
of Lincolnton, N. C. The new owners are now operating 
the plant. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 
cited to show why it has defied a Fourth Regional War La 


Entwistle Mfg. Co. has been 


bor Board directive ordering maintenance of membership 
and check-off provisions of a contract with the Textile 
Workers Union of America. At a hearing dissenting in- 
dustry members of the regional board said they believed 
that the company had shown adequate cause for failure io 
comply with the directive. After being cited the company 
hled a petition asking that the maintenance of membership 
clause be rescinded because of a union statement that it did 
not feel bound to the no strike pledge. As a result yf th - 
hearing the case has been referred to the national board in 
Washington. 


Shown above are five of the principals who participated in the award of 
the Army-Navy “EE” te the Bennettsville (5. CC.) plant of Firestene Tire 
& Rubber Co. Jume 5S. Left te right: Lieut.-Cel. Alexander R. Davis. 
whe represented the Army; Lieut. William E. Anglin of the Navy; 
William A. Karl. vice-president in charge of textiles for Firestone; 
Thomas Stubbs, whe accepted the “EF lapel pins on behalf of his 
fellow workers: and Francis B. Galligan. ceneral manager of the Ben- 
nettsville plant, whe aceepted the pennant. The award was won as the 
result of outstanding production of high quality tire cord fabric. 


Another textile plant in Seuth Carolina, Springdale Finishing Ceo., South, 


Inc.. at Whitney. will reeeive the award at ceremonies 27. A 
third Seuthern mill, Clearbreek (Va.)} Woolen Mill. was honored for 
meritorious production of military blankets at “E”™ ceremonies June &. 


It has also been announced that the United States Marine Corps Depot 
of Supplies at Philadelphia and two plants of American Blower Corp. at 
Detroit and Dearborn, Mich., have reeecived fourth stars for their “E” 
flags. Equinex Mill at Anderson, 8S. C., has been similarly honored. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Greenville and Woodruff, and Fairforest Finishing Co. of 


Mills Mill, operating plants at 


Spartanburg County have put into effect a profit-sharing 
pension plan for all employees who have completed five 
years of continuous service. Those not eligible now will 
become eligible Dec. 31 in the year in which they have 
completed five years service. The companies bear all ex 
penses of the plan and at the end of each year a portion of 
the profits will be contributed to the fund. The plan is to 
assure pensions for alleligibles when they reach the age 
of 65, the amount of the pension to depend on years of 
service, company profits and individual earnings. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN The Ofhice of Price Administration 
has filed a petition in Federal Court seeking an order which 
will require Cherokee Textile Mills, and A. G. Heinsohn, 
Jr., president, to bring company records to the court clerk's 
othce. In the petition the OPA claimed it is making a sut 
vey in Knoxville to establish maximum prices for cotton 
products which “‘will reflect the parity price of cotton plus 
an equitable allowance for conversion and profits for the 
cotton fine goods industry.” The Cherokee company was 
included in the survey, OPA stated, and charged that Mr 
Heinsohn ‘consistently and arbitrarily declined to present 
the records for examination by OPA agents.”’ Mr. Heinsohn 
is also in dispute with Col. Maurice Hirsch of the Army in 
the matter of renegotiating the amount of money due the 
Army from Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
Colonel Hirsch is ‘unfair and biased.”’ 


claiming that 


GAFFNEY, S. C.——Ofhceers of Gafiney Mfg. Co., who re 
fused to agree to union contract provisions they termed 
“undemocratic and un-American,’ received a unanimous 
vote of “commendation and confidence’ from stockholders 
when the stockholders met June 10. The refusal of the mill 
othcers to agree to the union contract terms led to seizure 
of the mill by the Army on May 28. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Wailliam H. Barnhardt of Char 
lotte, and associates, have purchased controlling interest in 
Southern: Webbing Mills here, and have assumed operation 
No change in officials is contemplated, according to Mr. 
Barnhardt, who its president of the mill. Officers in addition 
to Mr. Barnhardt are J. T. Kirkpatrick, vice president and 
general manager; F. L. Suttles, se retary; and Warren H. 
Cooke, superintendent. The capacity of the mill will be 
increased materially after the war, Mr. Barnhardt states. 
To this end, building plans have already been drawn and 
orders placed for some of the additional machinery that 
will be installed. 


GREENVILLE, S, C.—The appeals board of the War Pro 
duction Board has given complete exemption from Direc- 
tion 10 to M-328. the spun rayon conversion order, to three 
of the Henry group of mills in South Carolina. These mills 
are Dunean Mills at Greenville. Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills at Whitmire and Watts Mill at Laurens. The board 
reserved its decision on the (Continued on Page 49) 
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79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


HALL 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte 2, C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


R. W. Arrington, president of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S$. C., has been elect 


ed president of the Greenville Chamber of 


Commerce 


J B Doar. Ir , Secretary and treasurer of 


the Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected to the board of direx 
tors of the Atlanta chapter, National Office 
Management Association 


Hughes L. Siever, Southern sales man- 
ager tor Borne, Scrymser Co. of Elizabeth, 
N. J., has retired and has been placed on 


the companys annuity roll. Mr. Siever 


joined the sales force of Borne. Scrymser 


Co. in Jume, 1921, and was assigned to 


Southern territory. In 1931 he was appoint- 
ed Southern sales manager with headquar- 
ters in Charlotte, In this capacity he super- 
vised the development and marketing of the 
company s products in the South, where he 
is well known in the textile industry 


Harry H. Haft, who has been associated 
with Boger & Crawford, mercerized yarn 
manufacturers at Philadelphia, and 
Lincolnton, N. C., tor nearly 20 years, has 
resigned as secretary of the firm, effective 
June 15. Mr. Haft plans to start his own 
yarn sales and textile service and supplies 
selling agency about July 10 under the 
name of Harry H. Haft & Co. The offices 
will be located at 1616 Indiana Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 


Zeb V. Simmons is now general overseer 
of weaving at Otteray Textiles, Inc., in An- 
derson, S. C. He was formerly employed 


at McColl, 


Elliot B. Grover, head of the yarn man- 
ufacturing department in the North Caro- 
lina State College school of textiles, and 
James T. McAden, associate editor of Tex- 
TILE BULLETIN, were initiated Jast month 
as honorary members of Phi Psi Textile 
Fraternity by the Eta chapter of that organ- 
ization, which was re-activated this spring 

Miss Martha L. Wallace, a 1945 honor 
graduate of the textile school, has been 
appointed to direct the work of its physical 
research laboratory. At the recent commence- 
ment exercises she was awarded an honor 
medal by the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers tor proficiency during her 
academic career, becoming the first woman 
to receive the coveted prize. 


John M, Hughlett, associated 25 years 
with Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Inc., of Danville, Va., has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company. He 
will continue to maintain ofhces in New 


Y ork. 
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William L. Marshall, Jr., until recently 
head ot the legal division of the War Pro- 
duction Board's textile, clothing and leather 


bureau, has been appointed secretary of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
He will begin his duties at the association's 
Charlotte office June 25 


Four employees of the Hopewell, Va., plant 
of Tubize Rayon Corp. were awarded “certi- 
ficates of service” June 11 at the company's 
offices in New York City in recognition of 
their 25 years continucus employment. The 
awards followed « three-day sight-seeing tour 
of New York. Shown above, left te right, are 
William F. Johnsen, carpenter foreman; Tu- 
bize Vice-President Earl Van Viliete, whe 
presented the certificates; Gorden CG. Rice, 
accountant; Edward H. Maitland, chief time- 
keeper; and Kenneth King, purchasing agent. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, officers were 
re-elected for 1945-46 as follows: Emmett 
Driscoll, Turner Halsey Co., chairman; Dr. 
Herman E. Hager, General Dyestuft Corp., 
vice-chairman; Norman A. Johnson, Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter, secretary; Paul J. 
Luck, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., treasurer. 


Irving Verry, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., recently complet- 
ed his 55th year of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Verry joined the company as as- 
sistant in the drafting room May 26, 1890, 
and was transferred to the sales department 
in 1900. He was given entire charge of sales 
of narrow fabric and silk looms in 1902 
In 1913 he was made a director of the com 
pany, and in 1916 was added to the execu- 
tive committee. Further advancement caine 
in 1917 when he was chosen vice-president. 
In that year, upon the organization of the 
development board, he was made a member 
and its first secretary. He became general 
sales manager in 1935. 


A. M. Dixon, president of Dixon Mills, 
Inc., and Trenton Cotton Mills at Gastonia, 
N. C., has been awarded the degree of doc- 
tor of textile science by North Carolina 
State College 


Jackson E. Spears has resigned as head 
of the finished goods section in the Office 
ot ‘Price Administration's consumer goods 
division to return to his post as vice-presi- 
dent of National Fabrics Corp. at New 
York. Harry E. Gresenger has become act. 
ing head of the section. 


Paul F. Zweifel, a senior at Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Senior High School and the son of 
Fritz Zweifel, sales and service representa- 
tive of the H & B American Machine Co., 
has won a four-year scholarship to any 
school of his choice in the nation. He won 
the scholarship in a nation-wide contest 
sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Co., which 
offered two scholarships to the highest scor- 
ers of each state. Each scholarship awarded 
includes full tuition for four years at any 
college of the pupil's choice, plus $25 per 
month for living expenses, and payment of 
certain required fees and a travel allow- 
ance. 


J. McD. McLeod, formerly associated 
with Ranlo (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has joined 
the engineering and traveler department of 
A. B. Carter, Inc., at Gastonia, N. C. 


W. T. Morton, assistant superintendent 
and general overseer of carding and spin- 
ning of Monarch Mills, Ottaray plant, 
Union, S. C., has resigned. 


S. W. Quisenberry, 
left, Southeastern 
maintenance sales dis- 
trict manager at At- 
lanta for E. J. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., 
has been transferred to 
Wilmington, Del., to 
supervise the planning 
and promotion of 
maintenance and up- 
keep sales on a national basis. He is leaving 
the South after a period of 16 years in the 
textile and maintenance field. W. B. Tatum, 
tormerly district manager of trade sales for 
DuPont at Dallas, Tex., replaced Mr. Quis- 
enberry at Atlanta June 1 Albert R. 
Tucker, at one time sales‘ manager of Du- 
Pont peroxygen products, has been appoint- 
ed West Coast manager of the company’s 
electrochemicals department. Frederick C. 
Schumacher has succeeded him as manager 
of the Philadelphia district office. . . . Dr. 
Charles M. A. Stine, for 38 years identified 
with DuPont research leading to the devel 
opment of dyestuffs, synthetic rubber, nylon, 
resins and other company products, retires 
June 30 as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. His position on the committee will 


—/(Continued on Page 48) 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 
Write or Phone Our 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE, C. 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 


Sising ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


CHEMICALS 


ATLAMS 


SHU 


748 RICE 


\ TEXTILE USES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COM PANY 


CLINTON, LOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


are made to meet the most rigid tests before shipment. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charitotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, S. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall! St., S. W. 
P.O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


| 
| ' 
Sou. Representative 
a 
4 
ai 
> 
= 
\ 
| | 
| 
| \ 
| & 
. George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
45 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN  Coalfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. l. Cloths. 
HOL T'S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
_ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 


DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 


C. —E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA POSITION WANTED—Have had 22 years’ practical 


mill experience: cotton and waste. twines and 


“Textile Center of the South” yarns. 10 years as General Overseer. Would like 


to contact mill needing as Assistant Superintend- 
ent or General Overseer. Address “Box 13." 


care Textile Bulletin. 


DESIRE JOB as Overseer or Assistant Overseer of 
Weaving Department. 22 years’ experience on plain 


, and fancy work. Drapers and C & K looms. Now 

Accountants Ww anted employed but would like to make a change. 40 

years old; draft status 4-A. Can furnish good 

Opening in large Southern mill for junior accountant and also mc Address "S-T," care Textile 

a junior cost accountant. Write Giving qualifications, age, and 

references to “Accountant,” care Textile Bulletin. WANTED—Position as Overseer of Spinning in 


either of the Carolinas. At present Assistant 
Overseer with four years’ experience on present 


job. Write care Textile Bulleti: 


POSITION WANTED—Head Loom Fixer and As- 


sistant Foreman wishes to make a change. Plain 
or dobbies. References. Write *‘X-7."" care Textile 


@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, Bulletin 


the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 


WIDELY EXPERIENCED rayon crepe and hosiery 


The classified section is read by both employees and employers. throwster desires connection with a reputable 


concern. References. Write “‘Box 101," care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin SUPERINTENDENT of Yarn Mill seeks position in 


classified advertisements valuable 


in establishing business contacts. Southern States. Past eight years superinter dent 
and general manager of North Carolina yarn 
mill. Presently employed: seek change. Refer- 


ences. Address ‘““W-15."" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


RAZOR BALES FOR SALE 
For industrial use, double-edge blades, re- 
jects of nationally advertised brand. Avail- 
able in bulk at $4.60 per thousand 
Write “Box M-QO,”"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


ning. Prefer spinning. Now 22 years’ 
LET US OVERCOME experience a oversee! Good reason for making 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- good references. Age #6; married and sober. An- 
swer care Textile Bulletin 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. WANTED—Position as Clothroam Overseer aiaeed 
enced wit Piain and fancy tabrics;: now employ- 
North and South Carolina Representative: ed but desire a change. A-1 references. Familiar 
Joe W. Baldwin. with handling large job. Address ‘‘Box 330-S."’ 
care Textile Bulletin 
SUPERINTENDENT, Csrder, Spinner, available 
bove draft age: married: 3 dependents. Experi- 
WANTED enced on all class cotton yarns, carded, comb. 
piain and dobby weaver. Specialize in strength 
Wool and Waste Carder and Spinner fer Day work only. References. Address ‘‘M-416," 
Davis & Furber Machines. Prefer Southern care Textile Bulletin 
man; middle-age man with A-1 references 
Address “‘Southern.”’ WANTED—-Position as Superintendent. Am now as- 
care Textile Bulletin. sistant superintendent of ply yarn mill: have 
been on this job for two year 38 years of age: 
married completed I. C. S&S. course seven years 


vocational training Strict] sobe! honest and 


reliable and a producer: good mat 


WANTED 
Time study and job simplification expert by 
large textile plant located in South. Good 
permanent position for right man 


Write “Box F-16,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


lager of help 
Make any change in the mill. Can furnish best 
FOR SALE of references. Address “‘Box 782." care Textile 
Bulletin 
Roller Shop, excellent location, fully equip- = 
ped for covering rollers with leather or POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Weaving: 22 
cork, also latest modern machinery for the 
manufacture of long draft aprons. 


vears in weave room eral years as overseer 


and general overseer. Family. Draft status 4-A 
I 


Write “‘Roller Shop,”’ Strictiy sober. Age 39 C. S. graduate: high 

care Textile Bulletin. school education. Now employed but can come on 
short notice. Address R. F. J.."" care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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Classer 


Wanted 


By large Southern cotton mill. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in classing and 
stapling cotton and capable of further 
advancement 


Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


47 Frames, 204 spindles each, 3” gauge. 
equipped with 1°” rings, Draper spindles, 
tape drive, Mason 1917, rebuilt and equip- 
ped with Casa Blancas by Whitin Machine 
Works in 1930. 


Address ““‘Box 
care Textile Balletin. 


WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Must have pleasing personality: energetic. 
resourceful, to represent company in elec- 
trical industry. Should have at least three 
years jobber’s salesman experience. Reply. 
giving age, experience and references, to 

“*Electrical,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
FPoreman for second shift Carding and 
Spinning. Good opportunity Steady posi- 
tion and good salary tor reliable man 


KAHN COTTON MILLS. INC. 
Attalla, Ala. 


WANTED 

Overseer of good character, 30 to 40 years 
of age, experienced in carding and spinning 
on fine numbers and rayon, also well quali- 
fied in handling employees. Other qualifica- 
tions are high school education or better. 
versatile to changes in processes. Refer- 
ences required 

Contact “O. 8. C.,”’ 

care Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For medium size mill located in Piedmont 
Section. Must be thoroughly experienced on 
narrow fabrics and tapes. Attractive propo- 
sition for man capable of assuming full 
responsibility for manufacturing and figur- 
ing costs with assistance of office man. Re- 
plies treated confidentially. 
Address “‘G. F.,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE 


TEXTILE BULLETIN WANT ADS 
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THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are secking em 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


284 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


ployment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


be filled by Roger Williams, who has been 
elected a vice-president and director and 
assumes the duties of advisor on research 
and development. Dr. Stine retains his posi- 
tions of vice-president and director 


Two men who are well known in the 
textile and garment industries, John C. Tus 
rell and Charles Pinnell, are this month ob 
serving their 50th year in business. Mr 
Pinnell, general sales manager tor Merr: 
mack Mtg. Co., which operates a plant at 
Huntsville, Ala.. made his start with Fred 
Butterheld & Co., and was actively identi 


Stanley Steel Strapping gives the 


needed extra protection against the 
many handlings and “hurry-up” treat- 
ment of wartime shipments. 


Valuable cargo space is provided 


when packages are strapped with the 
strong bands of Stanley Steel... in- 


hed with that firm for over 40 years. Mr. 
Turrell, vice-president in charge of the san- 
torizing division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
started as office boy with Earl & Wilson; 
he was a director when that frm was merg 
ed with Cluett, Peabody & Co.. and con- 
tinued in his capacity as director in charge 
of textiles and merchandising 


Mildred G. Barnwell, secretary of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion, was married June 2 to Elmer Frank 
Andrews at the Covenant Place Presbyterian 
Church in Washington. Mrs. Andrews has 
been active for some months in the research 
and development section of the Ofhce of 
the Quartermaster General in Washington. 
Mr. Andrews was the first administrator of 


stead of bulky wooden reinforcement 
...and this space is saved at no sacri- 
fice of packing strength. 

By land, sea and air, shipments of 
war materials are protected for safe 
arrival at overseas destinations by 
Stanley Steel Strapping. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Steel Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY 


the Wage and Hour Law, and at present is 
cngage d in business as consultant on indus 
trial relations. They will make their home 
in New York after July 1 


Melville F. Weston has been imed 
president of H. & B. American Machine 
Co. at Pawtucket, R. 1., 
Martin, who has been named chairman of 
the firm's board of directors. Elmer J. Mc: 
Vey has replaced Mr. Weston as vice-presi 
dent 


succeedmeg E. L 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of Cal 
laway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been not 
hed of his election as a tellow of the Tex 
tile Institute of Manchester, England. This 
institute is a professi mal society of mort 
than 2,000 members, founded in 1910 to 
advance the general interests of the textile 
industry. Under a royal charter granted in 
1925, it has awarded a limited number of 
fellowships to members holding the appro 
priate technical and occupational qualifica 
tions. The election of Mr. Callaway as a 
tellow makes him the tenth person now 
living in the United States to have received 
this signal honor. In addition to the presi 
dency of Callaway Mills, Mr. Callaway 
holds the tollowing positions in the U. § 
textile industry: chairman of the board, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute; chairman of the 
board, Institute of Textile Technology; sec 
ond vice-president, American Cotton Man 
ufacturers Association; chairman of ihe 
board, Callaway Institute, Inc 


Hugh M. Comer has been named board 
chairman and treasurer of Boaz (Ala.) 
Mills, Inc. Claude M. Elrod succeeds him 
as president, Donald Comer becomes ‘vic« 
president and Leon Brock, secretary. 


M. Weldon Rogers, president of the 
Southern Textile Association, has resigned 
as general manager of Jackson Mills at 
Welltord and Iva, S. C., effective July 13, 
to take charge of research and development 
tor Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. at St 
Louis, Mo. 


Fight employees of American Viscose 
Corp. were presented with the company’s 
Salvage Award medal in New York June 
15. The awards, established in 1942, are 
made annually in recognition of outstanding 
action or achievement beyond the usual per- 
tormance of duty. Recipients are W. Edward 
Dungan, for engineering design of the 
changes, expansion and new construction at 
the Front Royal, Va.. plant; Chester H. 
Goodwin, for a new and improved operat- 
ing method in the manufacture of viscose; 
Carlton E. Holder and Leonard T. Weaver, 
improving one of the cellulose acetate man- 
ufacturing processes; Mrs. Odrie P. Kidd, 
for activity as secretary of the Mutual Bene- 
ht Association at the Roanoke, Va.. plant 
during the past 20 years; John W. Moody, 
for a change in the operation of the steep- 
ing process and his part in a project for 
handling pulp bales; Ross M. Pfalzeraff, for 
organization and direction of the firm's war 
procurement department and his contribu- 
tion to the military tire yarn program; and 
Arthur R. Wachter, for establishing the 
companys Crown Tested Plan on an im 
proved basis and his contributions to tech 
nical developments in finishing rayon fab- 
rics. 
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MILL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 42)—tourth mill of the group, 
Victor-Monaghan Co. at Greenville. These four appeals 
from the direction were the first to be heard under the 
amended direction which was issued June 1 and which set 
up a series of detailed considerations relating to machinery 
and equipment on which either partial or complete exemp- 


tions might be issued. 


TROUTMAN, N. C.—The Hall-Kale Mfg. Co. plant, oper- 
ating 12,456 spindles on combed peeler yarns, has been sold 
for approximately $280,000 to Hampton Mills, Inc. J. Ed- 
ward Kale of Lincolnton, N. C., president and treasurer of 
Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., is one of the incorporators of Hamp 
ton Mills, which was chartered with an authorized capital of 
$1.000.000 last month. 


(SREENSBORO, N. C. 
tered with the Securities and Exchange Commission 150,000 


Burlington Mills Corp. has regis- 


shares of preferred stock at $100 par-value. Proceeds will 
be used to repay a three per cent note for $8,000,000 <all- 
able at 102.79 per cent plus accrued interest, to redeem 
58,602 outstanding shares of five per cent cumulative pre 
ferred stock at $108.50 per share, plus accrued dividends. 
The balance will be added to general funds for corporate 


purposes. 


Erwin, N. C.—The National War Labor Board has af- 
firmed a directive order of the Fourth Regional WLB at 
Atlanta which approved extension of an incentive wage 


CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS 
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An Announcement 


Mr. William Muirhead is now overseas on a special mission at the request of the 
United States Government. Until such time as this mission is completed and Mr. 
Muirhead returns to active direction of the affairs of our company, every phase 
of construction activities will continue vigorously and without interruption under 


the direction of Mr. Hal S. Crain, Executive Vice-President. 


Post-War Construction Plannning 


We solicit consultations regarding construction problems involved in post-war new 
construction and conversion programs with the assurance that you will receive the 


same efficient, prompt, and specialized service which we have always rendered. 


INDUSTRIAL - PUBLIC WORKS - POWER PLANT - HEAVY MASONRY - BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


system at Erwin Cotton Mills, to jobs and departments not 
previously covered on the basis that the regional board's 
action was in accordance with past practice of the parties 
under the contract. Labor members dissented. 


GOLDVILLE, S. C.—-Officials of Joanna Textile Mills Co. 
have applied to the War Production Board for priorities on 
materials to be used in a contemplated $500,000 expansion 
program. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—-In order to acquaint the community 
with the large variety of textile products manufactured in 
the Marshall Field & Co. mills, the manufacturing division 
of the company presented a traveling exhibit at the Fieldale 
Y. M. C. A. The exhibit consisted of articles produced in 
the various company mills and included blankets, sheets, 
bedspreads, woolens, rayons, rugs and other items. 

GRIFFIN, GA.—Since Pearl Harbor, 12,000,000 olive 
drab towels have been manufactured for the Army at Dun- 
dee Mills, mill officials estimated here recently. The 2,800 
Dundee employees are currently producing 640,000 towels 
a month, using 3,500 bales of cotton. Most of the mills 
damaged by a tornado the latter part of April have already 
been returned to full production. 

GASTONIA, N, C.—Six plants of Textiles, Inc., have been 
been awarded the Minute Man Flag, indicating at least 90 
per cent participation in payroll deduction in the purchase 
of war bonds. The six plants achieving the coveted goal are 
Mutual, Arkray, Winget, Victory, Myers and ‘Cora. 


lit. 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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EATHERS 
SPINDLE BUMPERS 


From the finest obtain- 
able Leather. 


CHECK STRAPS 


Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Evaporative-Cooling Primer for Textiles 


(Continued from Page 30) — 
glazing, outside shading of windows by awnings, etc. 


windows, solar-refracting 


After the foregoing heat gains have been totaled, we are 
ready to design a system to cool them. 

Direct Systems—The particular locality involved may call 
for designing against an outside condition of 96° dry-bulb 
temperature; 75° wet-bulb temperature; 38 per cent relative 
37.81 Btu per pound 
of air total heat; 96 grains of moisture per pound of air. 


humidity; 66° dew-point temperature; 


It is decided under these conditions to maintain within 
the room 83° dry-bulb temperature; 77.9° wet-bulb temper- 
ature; 80 per cent relative humidity; 76° dew-point tem- 
perature; 40.54 Btu total heat; 136 grains of moisture per 
pound of air. Obviously fresh air introduced will pick up 
2.73 Btu per pound and dividing this into the total heat 
load will give the pounds of air per hour to be required. 

In like manner, 40 grains of moisture will be picked up 
per pound of air, and the total evaporation in pounds per 
hour is equal to pounds of air per hour multiplied by 40 
and divided by 7,000. 

Instead of giving the inside and outside design condi- 
tions mentioned the specifications might read “‘system to 
maintain 8° above outside wet-bulb temperature.’ Although 
this ‘8° above’ designation does not hold exactly for all 
conditions, it is reasonably accurate for approximating per- 
formance at all outside wet-bulb conditions. 

It is obvious also that it costs more to cool to 5° above 
the outside wet-bulb temperature than it does if one is satis- 
fied to cool to 8° above the outside temperature. Dimin- 
ishing returns set in to affect this decision and careful con- 
sideration should be given before demanding an extra 
3° of cooling which requires double the outlay for equip- 
ment. 

The graph on Page 28 shows the fresh-air require- 
ments in a room using a direct system of evaporative-cool- 
ing. A design of 10° above the outside wet-bulb temper- 


MILL STARCH | 


“The Weaver’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, Ono 
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ature (82°) would require 42,000 cfm of fresh air. To 
improve the cooling 2° (80° room temperature) an addi- 
tional 20,000 cfm of fresh-air capacity would have to be 


installed with a cost commensurate with the larger equip- 
ment needed. To improve the cooling an additional 2 

(78° room temperature) a second addition of 57,000 cfm 
would be needed. It is apparent that management demands 
for cooling should be governed by the economical point for 
degrees cooled per dollar expended. 

Although not shown, the evaporation requirements in- 
crease in approximately the same proportion as the air re- 
quirements, and the graph assumes that equivalent evapora- 
tion is provided. 

Indirect System—In the indirect system the cooling effect 
is fixed by the difference between the dew-point temperature 
and the dry-bulb temperature at the established room rela- 
tive humidity. Therefore, the same latitude in selection of 
size of system or degrees of cooling is not permissible. 

In conclusion, the point can be stressed that many now 
operating ‘direct’’ humidifying systems can be more fully 
utilized for evaporative-cooling and lower temperatures by: 
(1) installing controlled fresh-air supply by means of unit 
ventilators or duct systems, which may or may not involve 
increasing evaporative capacity of the humidifying system 
now installed; (2) increasing present evaporative capacity 
to allow full use of “natural ventilation’’ in such buildings 
as monitor types, etc., where ventilation is normally of a 
high order; (3) checking present humidity controls to see 
that the proper relative humidity is being maintained. 

Spray-producing equipment should be regularly cleaned 
in both types of systems in order to maintain maximum 
capacity. If heat loads have been increased in a long-in- 


stalled indirect system resulting in low relative humidities, 
correction may be effected by adding direct evaporative 
capacity within the room. 


48-Hour Week Authority Delegated 


Permissive authority to retain or revoke the 48-hour work 
week in 28 areas in which by regulation it had originally 
been made mandatory was delegated recently to the War 
Manpower Commission regional directors by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, WMC chairman. Mr. McNutt explained that his 
action is a formality that placed the 28 areas involved on 
the same basis as all other areas in the country insofar as 
authority of regional manpower directors to retain or revoke 
the 48-hour work week is concerned. 

In instituting the 48-hour work week in areas where 
manpower shortages were acute in February, 1943, Mr. 
McNutt originally designated certain areas as subject to the 
regulation and simultaneously authorized the regional direc- 
tors to apply or rescind the regulation in additional areas. 
Under this amendment, the regional director's authority is 
extended to include retention or rescission of the 48-hour 
work week in the 28 areas previously designated by the 
chairman, as is true of all other labor market areas. 

The amendment, which appears in the Federal Register, 
provides that regional manpower directors may rescind the 
48-hour work week in the 28 areas upon a finding that its 
continuance is no longer necessary to alleviate labor short- 
ages that are impeding the war effort. 

Among the 28 areas involved in this amendment are 
Baltimore, Md., Charleston, S. C., Hampton Roads, Va.., 
Macon, Ga., Mobile, Ala., and Pascagoula, Miss. 


UNIT-LOAD STRAPPING FOR PALLETS AND SKIDS 


STEEL COMPANY 


A pallet, like a skid, is a platform 
buile to support a number of con- 
tainers or products which, when 
strapped together, form a unit load. 


Pallet loading conserves manpower 
by reducing the number of units 
handled—in packing, loading, ware- 
housing, and unloading. Pallet load- 
ing conserves container and packag- 
in 


ing materials; conserves space 
warehouses, freight cars and ships. 
Throughout, pallet loading protects 
against damage. 

Acme engineering is cooperating 
with the Armed Forces in pallet 
loading, effecting the same econo- 
mies for war-time shipping as applied 


in the past to the movement and 
handling of peace-time production. 


ACME STEEL GO. 
CHICAGO 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS - 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRIOS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabries 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISOO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


ling bs 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one. 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
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Cotton boods Market 


To offset the critical shortage of work clothing needed 
for essential workers in war and war supporting industries, 
looms weaving denims and other work clothing fabrics pre 
vious to their conversion to cotton duck substitutes sept. 14, 
1944, must revert to the production of work clothing fab- 
rics, the War Production Board has announced. They may, 
however, continue until July 21, 1945, to produce the des- 
ignated cotton duck substitutes to fill contracts with the 
Army or Navy. This action was taken by amendment to 
Direction 2 to Limitation Order L-99 (Conversion of Looms 
to Production of Tentage Fabrics). 


Materials to be produced on these converted looms, which 
will soon be available for production of work clothing are: 
denims; pin stripes, pin checks, express checks, hickory 
stripes; cottonades and suiting coverts; whipcords and bed- 
ford cords. WPB said that arrangements have been worked 
out with the Army to accept the reduced production of 
cotton duck substitutes, tent twills and flat duck, as an aid 
in eliminating the work clothes shortage. This does not 
mean, WPB emphasized, that the Army has cut back or 
relaxed its requirements for cotton duck or duck substitutes. 


Under the amended direction, after July 21, 1945, mills 
who desire to produce cotton duck substitutes, of the con- 
structions specified under Group No. 74 of the direction, 
to meet scheduled requirements of the armed services and 
for essential civilian purposes, must make. written applica- 
tion to WPB for such permission at least 15 days before the 
beginning of any calendar quarter. If the total applications 
are for the production of yardage in excess of scheduled 
requirements, individual applications will be granted on a 
pro rata basis, WPB stated. Unless otherwise authorized in 
writing by WPB, producers must, after July 21, 1945, meet 
the minimum linear yardage production as required by L-99 
prior to the issuance of Direction 2 to that order. 


Considerable quantities of gray goods have been accum- 
ulating as the Worth Street market continued in its gener- 
ally withdrawn position, anticipating either an open pricing 
clause or revision of existing price ceilings. One report that 
has been receiving wide attention in the market is that cloth 
ceilings would be given a general four per cent increase. 
It was widely agreed that when some action is taken, there 
will be considerable amounts of goods let out. 

The statement of OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
that he is altering the agency's cotton pricing policy has 
resulted in the already restricted gray goods activity coming 
to an almost complete halt, it is reported. With price revi- 
sions expected soon by some Worth Street merchants, not 
even seconds and shorts are being released. 


P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
BROADWAY 44 LEONARDO 


- 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Sale yarn houses, after analyzing inside reports ’on forth- 
coming cutbacks in government requirements in the third 
quarter, are inclined to predict that the present shortages in 
civilian goods can be ended by the close of 1945. The 
Navy stated it will reduce its cotton program by from 60 to 
90 per cent, while the Army, though it is reported to have 
made up its mind to reduce third-quarter buying substan- 
tially, is not letting on that it has. The trade hears the Army 
is caught up on actual needs and is building up its stockpile. 

To date there has been no indication that the freeze on 
20s and coarser yarns will be extended beyond June 30, and it 
is predicted here that there will be no extension, meaning 
another supply of yarns for civilians. Meanwhile, the entire 
range of yarns is being sought, but with high priority hold- 
ers dominating the buying. 

The Census Bureau has reported that bales of cotton lint 
consumed during May totaled 830,568, compared with 769,- 
678 during April of this year. Cotton lint consumed during 
the ten months ending May 31 totaled 8,116,679 bales, 
compared with 8,414,145 in the corresponding period a 
year previously. 

Cotton spindles active during May totaled 22,167,678, 
compared with 22,158,674 during April of this year and 
22,384,988 during May of 1944; in cotton-growing states, 
17,296,590, compared with 17,330,022 in April this year 
and 17,345,162 in May last year; in the New England states 
4,336,064, compared with 4,297,364 and 4,481,624. 

Unfilled orders of some sale yarn spinners are down to 
four weeks, it is reported, but their inventories are estimated 
as about double those they carried into the second quarter. 
It is explained this trend began in May and if continued 
these mills will enter the third quarter with stock equivalent 
to about one week's deliveries at the present rate. 

Another explanation is that while present yarn mill stocks 
may be larger than on April 30, the increase in actual weight 
of yarn is not important and may consist chiefly of kinds 
and counts not now being sought, either for war or civilian 
uses. Some observers point out that unwillingness of many 


spinners to book business for more than four to six weeks’ 
deliveries is more significant, the assumption being that 
part of July-August production not yet sold is being re- 
tained on the prospect that price restrictions may be liber- 
alized. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus tarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by nome or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build o 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mond. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - - - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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Finished Goods and Informative Test Reports 


(Continued from Page 34)—diazotizing and developing 
operation. There are many inexpensive direct blues, browns, 
reds, maroons and blacks which are not affected, and these 
can be dyed in with the acetate color to be developed, thus 
saving an extra dyebath to dye the viscose rayon or cotton 
later. 

In dyeing goods containing wool and casein fiber it is 
best to have these fibers in the dyeing, diazotizing and de- 
veloping bath in order to obtain full facts on how the 
direct.dyed wool and casein fibers stand up to the diazotiz- 
ing and developing operations. 

Dyers must know whether colors can be stripped (dis- 
charged) before they adopt them for regular plant use. All 
dyeing and finishing plants have ‘‘re-work’’ goods to strip 
and redye. The question: has been put to many dyestuff and 
resin makers as to the effect on the dischargeability of a 
direct color when it is resin treated (urea formaldehyde 
and melamine). A plant chemist can select the range of 
direct colors used on rayon and casein fiber goods, dye them, 
then treat a portion with the resin, cure thoroughly and then 
run by standard stripping methods. Results show on many 
colors that there is a stain remaining on the resin treated 
goods, whereas a direct color may discharge or strip clean if 
not resin treated. In some cases a dyer can use anthraqui- 
none paste in stripping, and obtain a clean strip. 

The dischargeability of acetate colors on viscose rayon 
and casein fibers before and after resin treatment is another 
problem. The same type of resin treatment should be made 
on the goods dyed and then resin treated. Using the stand- 
ard stripping methods, the results on a complete range of 


OUTSTANDING 


Conditioner 
for 
Textile Fibres 
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Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
speeds 
tions 


Aids combing as well as carding 


through prevention of dust 


BORNE SCRYMSER 


direct dyeing acetate colors do not show any noticeable 
change on the dischargeability of dyed goods untreated and 
resin treated acetate and casein fiber blended goods. This 
lack of difference from results noted on viscose rayon and 
casein fiber goods may be partially explain by the fact that 
resin treatment does not affect acetate colors as it does the 
direct rayon and cotton colors. 


Whitin Returning to Regular Operations 


Whitin Machine Works’ first issue of the Whitin Revieu 
since June, 1943, was distributed to the textile industry this 
month. The 24-page publication features interesting articles 
about Stanley (N. C.) Mills, Inc., Whitin'’s 40-inch full 
roller card, foundry operations at the firm's main shops in 
Whitinsville, Mass., and several short items of a technical 
nature. 

A statement by E. Kent Swift, president, points out that 
Whitin Machine Works has now been directed to return to 
its regular business of supplying textile machinery and parts 
after three years of producing machinery for the armed 
forces. “All of our products,” says Mr. Swift, ‘‘are going 
out under priorities and this will continue until the needs 
are filled. We are operating, like all other industries, under 
governmental control. We would like to call our souls our 
own, but cannot do so under the stress of these wartime 
conditions. The demand for textile machinery is large and 
widespread. Our many friends and customers are asking us 
for deliveries, or promises of deliveries. We wish we could 
advise them as to what we can do, but we cannot in view of 
the above conditions. We are endeavoring to service the 
textile industry to the best of our ability and will do so in 


Reduces breakage of long fibers 


Minimizes ends down at high 


Provides control of static condi- 


Saves good fibres, lessens waste 


Improves employee morale 
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spite of the fact that we are faced with every kind of man- 
ufacturing difficulty — shortage of purchased parts, man- 
power, etc., as well as schedule changes to conform with 
priority regulations. So [we] ask our friends to bear with 
us as best they can until we reach that happy period when 
governmental and bureaucratic controls can be lifted. We 
are, however, converting back to textile machinery as rapidly 
as possible and will be ready to go, in all of our lines, when 
this happy period arrives. We look forward, hopefully, to 
a great period of prosperity in the textile industry.” 


Mills Must Accept Any Rated Order 


The appeals board of the War Production Board ruled 
June 13, on an appeal made by Spofford Cotton Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C., and Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C., that a cotton mill may not refuse a high-rated priority 
served on it for fabric, even though the priority is served 
by a competitor who intends to sell or finish the fabric in 
competition with the weaver, without being in violation of 
Priority Regulation No. 1. The two Southern mills had 
appealed from AA-1 priority ratings served on them by 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., New York City, and Classic 
Mills, Inc., a subsidiary of the Lowenstein firm. 

The appeals had previously been denied by the appeals 
branch of the textile bureau on the same grounds. The 
decision is of great interest in the cotton goods industry 
since it has been reported that a number of similar cases are 
pending, awaiting the outcome. of the Spofford and Springs 
appeals. The AA-1 priority was served on Springs Cotton 
Mills in a letter dated March 28, 1945, to cover 220.000 
yards of 37-inch 112x60 broadcloth in gray. The Springs 
mill appealed from the necessity of accepting this priority 
on April 6, and the Spofford mill followed suit on April 10. 


Machinery Builders Given Urgency Rating 


Textile machinery has been placed on the national pro- 
duction urgency list, War Production Board officials report- 
ed this month. The action is limited to producers of critical 
textile machinery and maintenance, repair and operating 
equipment and supplies “to the extent necessary to insure 
delivery on schedule of rated orders,’ according to WPB's 
production executive committee. Urgency ratings are used 
to obtain additional workers. The makers of textile ma- 
chinery to whom the rating applies are assured of manpower 
assistance equal to that given the producers of the urgent 
war weapons. 


_}) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROCESSED TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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The Government 
Had a Good Idea 


FOR war purposes it established the Office of 
Strategic Services. But for industrial purposes 
HENLEY had put the idea into practice long 
ago, to provide the most effective co-operation 
with Southern users of paper and paper prod- 


ucts. 


Indeed, there are FOUR Henley “Offices of 


Strategic Services,” carefully located to insure 
systematic personal attention to buyers, and to 
provide every possible promptness in shipping. 


Here they are: 


HIGH POINT, N. C.— Headquarters offices 


and main warehouses. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Both warehousing and 


sales service division. 


GASTONIA, N. C.— Warehousing and sales 


service division. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.— Providing sales and 
warehousing service through our Southern 


Paper Products Co. Division. 


—and through these “Offices of Strategic Ser- 
vices” flow large tonnages of standard coarse 
and fine papers, case liners, baling papers, spe- 
cial packaging papers for overseas shipment. 
Twines, too. Then there is a host of paper 
specialties, from paperboard and sealing tape, 


to paper cups and towels. 


“Strategic Services” to Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and portions 


of Georgia and Tennessee. 


Please Address Inquiries to 


High Point Headquarters 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 


Distributors and Converters 
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A CARD WITHOUT 
CLOTHING IS LIKE 
A HAIRBRUSH WITH- 
OUT BRISTLES! 


We make this obvious statement to emphasize 
that the clothing is the working tool, while the 
card is only the holder; and that your card's effi- 
ciency is in DIRECT PROPORTION to the condi- 
tion of its clothing. 


To KEEP your clothing efficient, have it inspected 
regularly. Use Ashworth Card Surveys made by 
practical card men; they're free. Ask us for de- 
tails. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER*+! WORCESTER*! PHILADELPHIA*t! ATLANTA?! 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE?! DABLASt: (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory tRepair Shop :Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


Textile Cutbacks Remain Uncertain Question 


The question of what, if any, cutbacks will be permitted 
the textile industry in the third and fourth quarters of this 
year remain uncertain in the face of conflicting reports from 
the War Production Board. Although both the Army and 
the Navy have indicated that they will have less textile needs 
during the latter half of the year, J. A. Krug, chairman of 
WPB, stated recently: “Military requirements for cotton 
textiles for the third quarter of 1945, on a one-front war 
basis, are at new record highs, above the level that the tex- 
tile industry has been supplying for a two-front war, and 
requirements for wool textiles and knit goods remain high.” 

Another high WPB official said that over-all cutbacks in 
military textile orders are expected to begin during the 
fourth quarter. Some slight cutbacks have occurred in spe- 
cific construction and others are expected in the near future, 
this official said. The looms released have, however, imme- 
diately been occupied with other war orders so that there 
has been no relief for civilians. 

Meanwhile, as an aid to resumption of civilian production 
in the cotton textile, woolen and worsted industries, WPB 
has issued a schedule of recommendations on stop-work 
points (or stages) up to which fabrication or processing 
under a government contract can be carried in the event such 
contract is terminated. The recommendations were made by 
WPB to the Ofhce of Contract Settlement as an aid to 
manufacturers so that they may know in advance of govern- 
ment contract terminations the specific points to which their 
production under the contract may be carried. The halting 
of processing or fabrication at these stop-work points act as 
an aid in the rapid reconversion of these industries, since it 
makes possible the most efficient and expeditious clearing 
of machines, thus reducing possible loss of materials 
damage to machinery, WPB said. In presenting the sug- 
gested stop-work points to OCS, the war production agency 
said that they were also offered as a guide for all contracting 
agencies, adding that war contractors may find incorporation 
of such points in pre-termination agreements helpful. 


Deliveries of Wool Blankets Frozen 


The War Production Board has reported that all deliv- 
eries of wool blankets and blanketing made from yarns 
produced between June 17 and Sept. 1, 1945, have been 
frozen to rated orders. During the same period, manufac- 
turers of wool blanket and blanketing are required to pro- 
duce at least the same proportion of wool blankets and 
blanketing as they produced in the first quarter of 1945. 
“Wool blankets and blanketing” is defined to mean those 
having a wool fiber content of 25 per cent or more by 
weight. This action was taken by issuance of Direction 4 
to Conservation Order M-73 (freezing production of wool 
blankets). Recommendation that this step be taken as the 
most expedient means of insuring procurement of heavy 
military requirements for wool blankets in the third quarter 
of 1945, was made by the task group of the blanket indus- 
try advisory committee, WPB said. 

Under the direction, exceptions were made for the most 
part affecting the manufacture of wool blankets and blan- 
keting for hospitals, hotels and similar institutional users. 
Such exceptions to the order will generally be granted only 
to persons who, since Jan. 1, 1943, have sold blankets or 
blanketing directly to or for the use of such orders. 
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Net Worth Price Formula Is Condemned 


Members of the House Banking Committee heard a vig. 
Orous denunciation of the Office of Price Administration’ s 
textile pricing policy June 12 when George M. Wright, 
president of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.. 
appeared before the committee on -behalf of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, of which he is a member 
of the board of governors. Mr. Wright's condemnation was 
especially significant in view of the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of several OPA industry advisory committees and of the 
special cotton textile committee which has for several 
months been negotiating for an increase in the ceilings of 
cotton textiles. 

The South Carolinian declared that OPA's cotton textile 
pricing policy has forced cotton mills into finishing, con- 
verting, and other lines of the cotton business alien-to their 
normal business of producing gray goods, thus contrav ening 
Section 2 (H) of the Stabilization Extension Act. which 
states that no powers of the administrator shall be used to 
compel a change in business practices. This, Mr. Wright 
averred, is part of the explanation of the enormous profits 
which Chester Bowles has charged the cotton textile indus 
try with making. Most of the remaining profits made by 
cotton textile mills during the war period have been due to 
fortunate cotton purchases, he said, adding that Mr. Bowles’ 
figures were swollen by the inclusion of profits made by 
the rayon mills. 

Mr. Wright declared that OPA’s policy of pricing cotton 
fabrics at the mill “is an attempt to cover up bungling in 
the handling of prices at the retail level.’ Retailers and 
garment manufacturers have been allowed to get away with 
exorbitant prices, he declared. Becoming more vehement, 
Mr. Wright exclaimed that the net worth formula is the 
‘most damnable. vicious thing that ever came out of a 
government agency. It should be outlawed!"’ 


OPA Allows Bobbin Price Increase 


An increase in manufacturers’ ceiling prices for textile 
bobbins and spools made principally of wood has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Administration. 

Effective June 15, 1945, ceiling prices for these items are 
established as follows: for American Bobbin Co. at Lewis- 
ton, Me., Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. at East Corinth. Vt.. 
Jackman Co. at East Corinth, Monticello (Ga.) Bobbin 
Co., and Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. at Lowell, 
Mass., 124 per cent of the net price the individual manufac- 
turer had in effect to a purchaser of the same class on Oct. 
1, 1941; for James H. Billington Co. at Philadelphia, Pa.., 
Dana S. Courtney Co. at Chicopee, Mass., and New Eng- 
land Bobbin & Shuttle Co. at Nashua. N. H.. 120 per cent 
of the individual manufacturer's Oct. 1. 1941. net price; 
for all other manufacturers. 118 per cent of Oct. 1, 1941, 
prices. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, W. C. 
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BEST 


in the Long Run 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you 
less because they give you better service. 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure 
smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 
fect condition with full count assured be- 
cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 
or to your nearest representative. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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slowin 


your spindle 
production ¢ 


Put a stop to “Monday-Morning,” damp- 
weather and dry-weather band troubles 
by equipping your frames with Meadows 
Pulleys—the ball-bearing tension pulley 
that assures uniform tension and spindle 
speed at a// times, in any weather. 


Meadows Tension Pulleys not only re- 
duce work stoppages —they eliminate 
slack yarn, and improve the uniformity 
of your twist. (Now servicing over 
1,500,000 spindles from Maine to Texas.) 
Easy to install; no doffing of frames nec- 
essary; one pulley for each 4 spindles; 
lubrication only once each 5000 hours. 


Write for prices and 
complete information. 


Meadows Manufacturing Co. -~< 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO.,93-A Broadway, 


Providence, R. I. 
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Possibilities of Increasing Card Production 
(Continued from Page 25 )—pounds per hour. (See Table 
I-A and Fig. 5.) 

When the flow of cotton through the card was increased, 
production was improved up to OU per cent without signifi- 
cant loss in yarn strength, with a decrease in waste, and 
with yarn appearance drops of not more than two-thirds of 
a grade (usually not more than one-third of a grade). 
Although there is an increase in the rate of power usage, 
there is a net lowering of the horsepower per pound of 
cotton carded accompanying this production increase. This 
was demonstrated with the one-inch strong-fibered cotton as 
follows: (a) a production increase of 60 per cent (from 
12.1 to 19.3 pounds per hour) was obtained by inc reasing 
doffer speeds from 10 to 16 r.p.m. With a cylinder speed 
of 165 r.p.m. the yarn appearance grade dropped from A— 
to B, but with a cylinder speed of 195 r.p.m. the grade 
remained at B-+-. In both instances waste decreased—See 
Table I-B; (b) a production increase of 40 per cent (from 
12.1 to 16.9 pounds per hour) was obtained by increasing 
sliver weight from 50 to 70 grains per yard. For this 
change, yarn appearance grade dropped from A— to B--, 
and waste remained the same—See Table I-D; (c) a pro- 
duction increase of 13 per cent (12.1 to 13.6 pounds per 
hour) was obtained by increasing the lap weight from 15 
to 17 ounces per yard. With a cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m. 
the yarn appearance grade dropped from A— to B-+-, but 
with a speed of 105 the grade remained unchanged at B--. 
There was no change in waste—See Table I-C. 


Textile Machinery Builder Optimistic 


Prosperous times loom in the post-war period for textile 
machinery manufacturers, in the opinion of Edward L. 
Martin, president of H & B American Machinery Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. The war, he stated in a recent interview, 
has brought about an almost unbelievable need for textile 
machinery to replace that worn out by the fast war-time 
production tempo and to re-equip plants in many parts of 
the world that were bombed out of existence during the 
conflict. The great need for clothing in this and other 
countries assures the mills top speed operation to fill the 
needs that have been piling up while the war has been 
going on, he declared. 

The number of spindles in operation when America en 
tered the war was approximately 25,000,000, Mr. Martin 
said. The machinery replacement rate was so low that it 
would have required 60 years to effect the replacement of 
the then existing textile mill equipment, he asserted. But 
the end of the war in Germany, he said, had found an un- 
precedented demand for textile machinery, the magnitude 
of which can readily be understood when it is realized that 
China alone stands in need of a million spindles. Mr. Mar- 
tin further justified his optimistic outlook with these re- 
marks: 

“The world demand for textile machinery is estimated to 
be approximately 7,000,000 spindles, involving the spend- 
ing of about $280,000,000 for mill equipment. So it 
appears that there are at least five years of prosperous times 
ahead for textile machinery manufacturers. The big prob- 
lem is not reconversion, but manpower. We personally 
would like to double our working force of 565 persons. 
Although H & B's war contracts were completed June 30 
of last year with the exception of a few odds and ends, and 
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despite the fact that no reconversion problem had to be 
solved, the plant is producing only 25 to 30 per cent of 
what it could be turning out if we had sufficient manpower. 
It is a case of having it rain soup and being caught with a 
fork. The demand is not only in foreign lands; the domes- 
tic needs will surpass all records.” 

In conclusion Mr. Martin exemplified the production 
possibilities at the present time with the statement: “We 
have potential orders for $5,000,000 worth of our product 


today.” 


Rayon Yarns Get Better Price Treatment 


High tenacity rayon yarn produced on equipment built or 
converted after March 31, 1945. to carry out a War Pro- 
duction Board direction, will be exempt from price control 
when sold to or purchased from the Defense Supplies Corp., 
the Office of Price Administration has announced. The 
action, effective May 25, will permit the Defense Supplies 
Corp. to pay producers a negotiated price covering produc- 
tion and conversion costs plus a profit, OPA said. The 
action applies to an estimated seven per cent of the total 
1945 production of high tenacity rayon yarn. 

The exemption was decided upon by OPA as the only 
alternative after WPB pointed out that existing facilities 
for producing high tenacity rayon yarn were inadequate to 
meet wartime requirements, and that WPB could not “‘com- 
pel the necessary conversions and. additions, involving as 
they will substantial financial expenditures."’ To obtain the 
extra yarn needed, some producers will have to build new 
plants or convert additional equipment at considerable ex- 
pense to themselves. Under OPA’s adjustment provisions 
for rayon yarns, any price increase granted to these produc- 
ers would have been limited to total production costs. The 
producers involved had expressed their unwillingness to 
proceed with conversion and new instructions unless they 
obtained a more favorable price. 

Under the exemption plan, the Defense Supplies Corp. 
will buy the yarn at a price determined by negotiation, and 
sell it, without profit, chiefly to war procurement agencies. 
Since the yarn will be used in heavy duty tires and fuel 
cells for the armed forces, and in heavy duty tires for essen- 
tial civilian purposes, its exemption from price control will 
not affect consumers, OPA said. An earlier amendment 
permitted all producers of high tenacity rayon yarn to obtain 
price increases up to total costs for yarn produced on newly 
constructed or converted equipment under WPB direction. 
As a result of this amendment, several companies are ex- 
pected to have prices higher than the current 43-cents-a- 
pound ceiling for all or part of their output. This means 
that some buyers of high tenacity rayon yarn will be in a 
less favorable position than others, OPA said. 


Liquid Belt Dressing Is Perfected 


Graton & Knight Co. research laboratories at Worcester, 
Mass., have announced the dev elopment of a new formula 
liquid belt dressing. Although the new product will be 
merchandised under the familiar ““Grako” trade name, it is 
said to be a distinctly new, superior liquid dressing. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, repeated tests with the new 
Grako show an improvement of 15 to 20 per cent increase 
in transmission from rating upwards, with a greater per- 
centage rise for belts which are pulling under their rating, 
and, moreover, produces an instantaneous power rise. 
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Test 0. 


of Carter Travelers 
know that they can pick out one 
traveler—any one, from any ship- 
ment, and test it for size, weight, 
finish and shape, and get uniform 
precision accuracy. 


This is possible because every 
Carter Traveler must pass repeat- 
ed inspections, from 
raw materials to final 
packaging. 


THE A. B.C. LINE 


SPINNING AND TwiSTER TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1312 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. §33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


May Rayon Shipments Reflect Increase 


Domestic rayon shipments during May amounted to 65 
300,000 pounds against 62.400, 000 pounds in April, an 
increase of 4.6 per cent. Of this quantity, filament yarn 
deliveries were 51,500,000 pounds while staple fiber ship- 
ments totaled 13,800,000 pounds. Corresponding April 
figures showed 48,800,000 pounds of yarn and 13,600,000 
pounds of staple delivered. During the first five months of 
the -year, 246,600,000 pounds of yarn and 68.300.000 
pounds of staple, or a total of 314,900,000 pounds of rayon, 
were shipped to domestic consumers. In the same 1944 
period, 287,300,000 pounds of rayon were delivered, 
which filament yarn amounted to 219,000,000 pounds and 
staple fiber 68,300,000 pounds. 

Rayon stocks on May 31 aggregated 8,600,000 pounds, 
the lowest point this year, against April month- end stocks 
of 8,800,000 pounds. The stock position at the er of May 
showed yarn at 5,900,000 pounds and staple. at 2,700,000 
pounds, with April data showing 6,100,000 sin and 
2,700,000 pounds, respectively. 


Duplan Corp. Division Headquarters Moved 


Division headquarters in North and South Carolina for 
Duplan Corp. have been moved from Charlotte to Greens- 
boro, N. C., and offices have been set up in the Guilford 
Bldg. with Nettleton P. Murphy in charge. Throwsters of 
nylon, rayon and combination yarns, the corporation divi- 
sion headquarters were located in Charlotte for 20 years 
before being moved to Greensboro to effect what was de- 
scribed by Mr. Murphy as a more centralized location for 
the Southern division. Since the war most of the company s 
contracts deal with processing nylon and other materials to 
be used in essential war materials. Plants of the corporation 
are located in Pennsylvania at Hazelton, Kingston, Nanti- 
coke and Berwick and also in Grottoes, Va., and Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Textile Standards Revisions Submitted 


Proposed revisions of standard textile tests for the Amer 
ican Society for Testing Materials have been submitted 
members of subcommittee B-4 on bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, as prepared by committee D-13 of the society, 


according to J. Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp... 


chairman of B-4. The revised standards include method of 
test for color fastness of colored textiles to light; method of 
test for resistance of textile fabrics and yarns to insect pests, 
methods of test for evaluating compounds designed to in- 
crease resistance of fabrics and yarns to insect pests; sarge 
of test for color fastness to commercial laundering and 
domestic washing of cotton and linen textiles. 

The method of testing fastness to light has been extended 
to include the new dyeings of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and an explanation of their 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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use to show satisfactory operation of a fading machine. 
Size of specimens in the resistance to insects test method 
has been changed from one to two square inches for fabrics 
and one to one and one-half square inches for yarn, and 
the fabric loss method has been added. A procedure for 
rearing and handling webbing clothes moths has also been 
added. 


Many Textile Workers To Get Raise 


An estimated 350,000 to 400,000 Southern workers will 
receive wage increases of at least five cents an hour as the 
result of approval June 11 by the Fourth Regional War 
Labor Board, in Atlanta, Ga., of voluntary applications for 
wage adjustment covering 321 Southeastern textile firms, 
according to M. T. Van Hecke, chairman of the board. The 
regional WLB immediately began processing requests from 
100 additional mills. 

All 321 textile applicants requested authority to grant a 
five-cent, across-the-board wage increase to all production 
employees; 75 per cent requested permission to establish a 
55-cent minimum wage, and at least 50 per cent requested 
authority to pay a five-cent third shift differential. A num- 
ber of mills also requested authority to institute a paid 
vacation plan, although the majority indicated they had 
some vacation program already in effect. 

Meanwhile the executive council of the Textile Workers 
Union, in quarterly session in Atlantic City at the same 
time the regional WLB approved the raises for workers in 
the 321 mills, advocated lifting the minimum wage to 65 
cents an hour. In support of this latest demand, members 
of the executive council stated that WLB panels had sup- 
ported their contention that a worker with a wife and two 
children needed at least 72 cents per hour to maintain, 
during wartime, the same standard of living that a mill 
worker had in 1935. The resolution passed by the council 
called on Congress to amend the fair Labor Standards Act 
to put a 65-cent floor under all wages. The council also 
formulated the union's program for employment of war 
veterans and voted to appoint a national director of veter- 
ans’ affairs. 


Life jackets and life preservers used by the armed forces 
and Merchant Marine will soon be packed with a new 
fibrous glass material as the 10,000,000-pound stockpile of 
kapok, and substitutes such as milkweed fiber and Ecuador 
kapok threatens to become depleted by the end of this year. 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


e DENIS 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


to your specifications 


Emmons Reeds (pitch-band or all-metal type) 
are custom-made to your specifications, for next 
day delivery. Accuracy of air space and of dent 
thickness is within .0! inch and .001 inch re-pec- 
tively. Dents are super-smooth and air space 
can be up to 70% without loss of rigidity. 


CHARLOTTE ADDRESS: 
Post Office Box 2036 -:- Telephone: 3-7503 


‘| OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 
STOCKED IN CHARLOTTE— 
FLAT HEDDLES + HEDDLE 
BAR STOCK + HEDDLE FRAME 
REPAIR PARTS 


Loom Harness Company 


LAWRENCE, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


around the clock! 


When you give workers Skilled Lighting... 
the product of Wheeler's advanced engineering 

. you improve morale, bring daylight speed 
and accuracy to the job 24 hours a day! 

That's one big reason why it’s important to 
install Wheeler Reflectors product of 64 years 
of specialized light engineering. Wheeler Units 
are engineered to provide maximum light from 
standard lamps. Their high reflection factor 
puts light to work where it belongs — on the job. 
Made of heavy Vy gauge metal, coated with vitreous 
enamel, their rugged construction insures long 


service. easy maintenance. 


Send for catalogs showing complete line of 
W heeler Incandescent and Fluorescent Fixtures. 
Wheeler Reflector Company, 275 Congress 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York. 


Representatives in principal cities. 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit a 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
nally or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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New Motor Design Helpful To Mills 


A new feature in electric motor design, the pre-lubricated 
sealed ball bearing, has been applied by Westinghouse 
engineers to eliminate the necessity for greasing except at 


intervals of five years or longer. This new bearing consists 
of the standard single row of balls mounted in races of the 
same width as the double row ball bearings. Metal shields 
are anchored solidly in the outer race near the outer edges 
and extend down and inward to a close running clearance 
from the inner race. Adequate space for grease is thus 
provided and at the same time there are highly effective 
seals against the leakage of grease or the entrance of dirt. 

This construction is said to give several operating: advan- 
tages: the tightly-sealed enclosure reduces oxidation of the 
grease, thus promoting longer grease life; maintenafice 
expense is sharply reduced as frequent greasing is not 
required; grease is kept in and dirt is kept out; when 
motors are disassembled the bearings, being enclosed in a 
cartridge, are protected against dirt. Furthermore, the 
always present hazard of overgreasing and the consequent 
grease seepage into windings is eliminated. 

Since 1939, thousands of lint free induction motors in- 
corporating this feature have been installed throughout the 
textile industry. These have operated from three to six 
years, running 24 hours per day at higher room tempera- 
tures and at higher humidity than is encountered in most 
industrial applications. Their success has been outstanding. 
A few months ago, engineers inspected a large number of 
these bearings chosen at random from about 600 motors 
installed in six different Southern cotton mills, all of which 
had operated at least four years, 24 hours a day, and none 
of which had ever been regreased. None showed any signs 
of wear and the grease was in good condition; all were 
reinstalled with the recommendation that they be run for 
another three-year period before being relubricated. 


War Record of Mills Is Praised 


Col. Thomas W. Jones, head of the newly established 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office in New York City, gave 
great praise to the war record of the nation’s cotton mills 
when a testimonial dinner was held in his honor in New 
York May 18. Colonel Jones informed the approximately 
1,200 textile executives who attended the dinner that during 
the war period the mills have delivered to the Philadelphia 
depot 3,000,000,000 square yards of cotton cloth, exclusive 
of duck or webbing, to be used primarily for clothing for 
the Army. 

“Our cotton mill men have a story of accomplishment 
that few of them prior.to the war would have thought possi- 
ble,’ Colonel Jones stated. “They have a story of being 
requested by the Quartermaster Corps to change their looms 
back and forth between herringbone twill, uniform twill 
and nine-ounce sateens several times throughout the course 
of this war. Each change involved terrific effort on the 


UNION SUPPLY & ELECTRIC CO. 


304 S. COLLEGE ST. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


WHEELER REFLECTORS 
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part of management and labor. Each was essential and had 
to be made in great haste. Headaches involved in getting 
enough duck for the Army is a well-known story and the 
job done by the regular duck mills, and those such as the 
carpet mills which converted to duck production, is one of 
the most outstanding in textile history. 

“The great finishing plants that served this industry have 
had untold misery and difficulty in so successfully changing 
and drafting their facilities to meet our varied needs for 
dyeing and finishing. This branch of the industry has been 
most co-operative and helpful despite the trying conditions 
under which it has labored for so long. 

“The woolen garment industry has performed its full 
share of production miracles. This has been especially true 
in recent Our quantities of warm 
clothing in Europe has been great during the past six 
months and those shops making field packets, overcoats, 


months. need for 


wool trousers, and flannel shirts have done an outstanding 
job of giving us millions of units. Of course, in order to 
get these uniforms for cold weather, -we had to first have 
the woolen and worsted cloth. Our great mills in this 
branch of the textile industry have served especially well. 
They have worked with us 100 per cent and the results of 
their efforts have been most remarkable. These mills have 
given their Army nearly 475,000,000 linear yards of life- 
saving cloth and they have given many millions more to 
our Allied armies under war-aid agreements. 

I also would like to pay tribute to those many millions 
who have supplied cotton, woolen and worsted yarns to our 
prime contractors for all types of cloth and for our many 
knitted items. These yatn supplies are an integral part of 
our tremendous war production machine and they have 
done their work extremely well and with little recognition.” 

In conclusion, Colonel Jones brought to the attention of 
his listeners the necessity for continued peak textile pro- 
duction. 


Open-End V-Belting Described 


A new catalog section on its line of open-end V-belting 
has just been published by B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, and is now available upon request. The catalog sec- 
tion points out that open-end V-belting helps insure efh- 
ciency and economy on many drives where use of endless 
V-belts is not practical. Line shaft and other similar drives 
can be utilized by using this type belting and fasteners. 

Rules for successful application of open-end V-belting 
are given, including the method to determine pitch length, 
allowances for fastener length and for tension. Limitations 
of this type installation are outlined, and the fasteners de- 
scribed. The company recently announced that “A” section 
open-end V-belt is now being manufactured, following the 
development of a new fastener which will adequately handle 
this type installation, “B,” “C” 
previously been manufactured. 


and sections had 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


HERE IS SOME INTERESTING DATA 


ON PINE SOLVENT XX. IT AAS 
PROVEN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR:-: 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Solvent XX brings the 
liquor in contact with every fiber, leaves uniform bot- 
toms that dye and finish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, more resistant to age- 
discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valuable in raw-wool 
scouring . . . irreplaceable in fulling. From the raw 
stock it produces clean, soft, really white wool in prime 
condition for storage or further processing. In the 
fulling mill, it cuts time as much as 30% . costs no 


more .. . helps you meet contract delivery dates on 
time. 
RAYON: In boiling off, Pine Solvent XX rapidly 


emulsifies gelatinous materials . . . is safe for the most 
delicate fabrics. Used in dyeing, it makes the fabrics 
wet out and sink quickly. 


DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes dye liquor pene- 
trate the hardest fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff of uniform depth 
throughout every fiber. Loose dyestuff and impurities 
are suspended for washing out completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, Pine Solvent XX wets 
pigments thoroughly, disperses them evenly, and holds 
them in suspension without agglomeration until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs are sharp, colors 
bright and clear, no specks are formed. 


CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 
Tensions .. . Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses . .. Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does It Weill, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS «+ SOLUBLE OILS FINISHES 
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THE 
GHTY 


WAR LOAN 


SOLWAY suppliers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Chemie! by The Provew Company 
40 RECTOR STREET : NEW YORK 6 N.Y. 


REMEMBER 


Supplies, such as Ring Travel- 
ers, have been made in quan- 
tity for your war _ require- 
ments. 


When you change. we alse 
have to change. Keep us in- 
formed so we can help you 
without any delay. 


Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 


Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 
D. CO. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CL 


OBITUARY 


Leroy i. Chandler, 64, former overseer of spinning at 
Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., died recently at 
Greenville, S. C., following several years of declining 
health. He is survived by his wife, three sons, four daugh- 
ters and two sisters. 


J. Parker Highsmith, Jr., 43, manager of the Chicago 
divisional sales office of Bibb Mfg. Co., died suddenly in 
Chicago June 3. He had been associated with the company 
more than 20 years. Survivors include his wife, mother, 


four brothers. a sister and three sons. 


Charles E. Estes, 64, one of the partners and manager 
of Montgomery ( Ala.) Cotton Mills, died June 6 at New 
Orleans, La., following an illness of several months. 


Lucian B. Knox, 54, for 23 years master mechanic of 
the Eureka plant of Springs Cotton Mills at Chester, S. C., 
until his resignation last year, died May 17 at Chester. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons, two grandchildren, three 
sisters and one brother. 


Albert B. Clark, 53, former president of Charlotte Sup 
ply Co., died this month after a lengthy illness. He had 
retired in 1942 because of ill health. His wife survives. 


Lieut. Harry L. Derby, Jr., 38, was killed im action re- 
cently while serving as a Naval Reserve officer in the Pacific. 
Before volunteering for duty in 1942 Lieutenant Derby was 
Western sales manager for American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. at Chicago. Besides his parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. L 
Derby of Montclair, N. J., he is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 


Emmett G. Jessee, for 18 years superintendent of Watts 
Mills at Laurens. S. C.. died this month in a hospital there. 


Grover P. Pruitt, general superintendent of Dunean 
Mills at Greenville, S. C., died thts month following a ten 
day illness. He had been associated with Dunean 21 years. | 
Funeral services were held June 15. 


F. E. Busby, 70, former head of the chemistry, dyeing | 
and finishing department at New Bedford ( Mass.) Textile | 
School; died this month. Prior to his retirement four years | 
ago he had been a member of the school’s faculty for 22 


years. Funeral services were held June 15. 


Emil J. Stehli, 76, chairman and former president of 
United States Testing Co., died May 21 in New York after 
a short illness. His entire career, both in this country and 
his native Switzerland, was spent in the textile ficld. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, a daughter and a son. 


C. Walter Spalding, manager of power trensmission 
machinery for the Link-Belt Co., died suddenly May 25 at 
Chicago. He is survived by his widow, a son and a dauyh- 
ter. 
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New Kind of Plastic 
Upholstery Developed 


An extensive new line of plastic up- 
holstery material for civilian use which 
is both waterproof and flameproof has 
been announced by United States Rub- 
ber Co. Known as Naugahyde, it will 
be made in a wide range of light and 
bright, clear decorative colors and even 
two-tone effects as well as in a variety 
of grains. This new type of material 
is waterproof and unharmed by expos- 
ure, company officials state. It will not 
be affected by perspiration, salt water, 
alcohol, gasoline, oils, greases, most 
acids and alkalis and can be cleaned 
with soap and water. Other advantages 
are that it will not get hard or crack 
and will resist edge-wear, abrasion, 
scuffing, flexing and wrinkling. 

Over 
made for war and tested in severe mili- 


a million yards have been 


tary applications, officials of the rubber 
company state. In January, 1943, this 
upholstery was adopted by the Navy 
as mandatory equipment for all Navy 
combat ships. It is used for seating in 
all types of motorized war equipment, 
including combat tanks, trucks and 
jeeps. In bombers, fighters and trans- 
port planes, it is used for turret lining 
and wall lining as well as seat cover- 


ing. 


Policy On Veterans 
Outlined By Viscose 
American Viscose Corp. has an- 
nounced that in making employment 
available to its returning veterans it 1s 
the company’s wish and intention not 
only to reinstate them in compliance 
with all provisions of any existing reg- 
ulations now in effect for their benefit, 
but also to do whatever else may be 
in its power to help them become re- 
adjusted to normal civilian living. 
The company has worked out a num- 
ber of policies and procedures for the 
re-employment of returning veterans, 
in conjunction with national officers of 
the Textile Workers. Union of Amer- 
ica. On the subject of wages the com- 
pany states: ‘“Reinstated veterans who, 
at the time of entry into the military 
service, were on a starting or interme- 
diate step-rate and who resume their 
former jobs, shall accumulate time 
credit while in service and shall return 
at the rate they would have obtained if 
they had worked continuously for the 
company.’ Where a returning veteran 
is unable to perform duties of his for- 
mer job, the company will make every 
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reasonable effort to place him in a job 
of like seniority, status and pay through 
job training and physical rehabilitation. 
The company also ts exploring the pos- 
sibility of establishing special depart- 
ments for the production of items 


needed in rayon manufacture. where 


physically handicapped veterans can do 
work of a productive nature. 

Over 40 per cent of those rescued 
at sea in the war owe their lives to 
the lifejacket “dye marker,” a water- 
proof bag full of Uranine, the sodium 
salt of fluorescein, manufactured by 


the Calco Chemical Division of the 
American Cyanamid Co., according to 
hgures released by the company. 


The Bristol Co. of Waterbury, 
Conn., has published a new 16-page 
bulletin describing its new Microact 
and other electric-type Pyromaster con- 
trollers. The several different types of 
controllers are illustrated and describ- 
ed, contact and load circuit wiring dia- 
grams are given, and typical applica- 
tions are indicated. Copies of the bul- 
letin can be secured by writing to the 
company. 


BOUNDS 


Yes, size is important in a pinch—and in slashing cotton 
warps, too, where the size compound you use may definitely 


determine weave-room efficiency. 


Houghton’s HOUGHTO-SIZE offers you many proven advan- 
tages: low kettle cost, high breaking strength, elasticity after 
sizing, reduced shedding, easy desizing, more weavable warps, 


fewer loom stops 


all these plus helpful checking of 


your sizing procedure by means of the exclusive Houghton 


Size Check-Up Test. 


Let the Houghton technical man do “M. P.” duty over your 


slashing. It will pay dividends! 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., 


Philadelphia 


1305 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 


FOR COTTON WARPS 
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More and Better 
Production 


... from 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Too much humidity increases risk of mildew and decreuses 
productivity of workers. Too little causes excessive breakage, 
fly and static. You'll get most for your money by installing 
the closest humidity control available! 


Foxboro has perfected direct-reading hygroscopic-type in- 
struments far more sensitive than ordinary regulators. Fox- 
boro Recorders give exact knowledge of humidity conditions 
at all times. Foxboro Humidity Controllers not only record 
moisture, but maintain any desired humidity, accurately and 
automatically. A complete line of wet-and-dry-bulb Foxboro 
Humidity Instruments also is available 


Write for complete information. The Foxboro Company, 
82 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.5.A 


INSTRUMENTS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. To Expand 


The Buftalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
hydrogen peroxide, persulphates and other percompounds 
used in the textile industry, has completed plans for an 
expansion program that will cost approximately $1,400,000 
and will increase output by 60 per cent, it has been an 
nounced by Charles A. Buerk, president. The program, 
which is expected to be completed by Jan. 1, includes the 
erection of an addition to the River Road plant costing 
more than $400,000. The remainder of the planned ex- 
penditure will go for machinery and equipment, Mr. Buerk 
said. 

Meanwhile, voting trustees representing a group of stock. 
holders of the company have filed suit in United States Dis 
trict Court in Buftalo seeking to regain control of 800 
shares of capital stock which have been held since Novem- 
ber, 1942, by the U. S. Alien Property Custodian. The 
shares are part of a bloc of 1,600 held in the blocked ac 
count for Margot Francke of Aarau, Switzerland. The 800 
shares were transferred, the complaint charges, to Miss 
Francke by her sister, Mrs. Ralph von Falkenstein, whose 
husband was Germany. The suit asserts that Mrs. von Falk 
enstein divorced her husband Sept. +16, 1942, and has re 
gained her Swiss citizenship. 


1943 Set As Wool Fabrics Price Base 


To pave the way for reductions in the prices of woolen 
and worsted suits, coats, dresses and other items of civilian 
clothing, mills turning out fabrics for these garments will 
be required to return their average prices to the averages of 
1943, Price Administrator Chester Bowles said June 5. 
This maximum average price order, the third of its kind 
issued by OPA, brings us close to the goal announced by 
the agency and the War Production Board early in the 
year—to convert a larger proportion of the civilian fabric 
supply into essential garments, priced to fit the pocketbooks 
of low and middle income families,"’ Mr. Bowles said 

The order should reduce prices for wool woven fabrics 
about seven per cent from current levels, and for wool knit 
fabrics, about four per cent. This means that garment man- 
ufacturers’ fabric costs will be cut, making it possible for 
them to obtain fabrics to produce, for eventual sale to con- 
sumers, at their 1943 patterns of clothing price lines.’’ The 
order became effective June 9. Beginning with the July 1- 
Sept. 30, 1945, quarter, each woolen and worsted mill will 
have to reschedule its production of price lines in a way 
calculated to maintain or reduce its weighted average price 
for all fabrics to a point no higher than its 1943 maximum 
average price. Within this framework, of course, mills will 
continue to price individual fabrics under the regulations 
that apply now. Manufacturers may choose the entire year 
1943 for a base period, or the two half years of 1943, or 
the four quarters of 1943. (The maximum average price 
order for rayon mills limited the base period to the first 
half of 1943.) 


McPherson Firm in New Quarters 


The engineering offices of John A. McPherson Co. at 
Greenville, S$. C., have been moved from the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank Building to a new location at 408 South Main 
Street. Company officials have stated that the growth of the 
business has necessitated more extensive quarters. 
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Sizing Spun Rayon Warps Studied 


cloth. 
due to the development of improved spinning and weaving 


An ine reasing| important step in the produc tion of 


equipment which has made possible spinning of finer yarns 
and weaving at higher speeds, has been the sizing of warp 
yarns prior to weaving Also the introduction of synthety 
staple fiber in the textile mills has created new problems in 
processing methods. Outstanding among these ts warp 
sizing. 

The results of a specially sponsored confidential research 
project upon the sizing of yarns made from spun viscose 


This 


was conducted by the Textile Research Institute at the North 


rayon have been released for publication. research 


Carolina State College school of textiles and the laboratories 
of the 
periments reported were designed to study the warp sizing 


Textile Foundation in Washington, The ex- 
problem in terms of existing methods and equipment, and 
the. results suggest some new methods of approach to this 
complicated problem. 

In the course of this study various factors were investt- 
gated such as the effect of stretch in slashing, abrasion re- 
sistance of the sized yarns, and the extent of penetration by 
the sizing material. The comparative efficiency of sizing 
agents was determined and the relationship between the 
weaving efficiency of sizing materials and the mechanical 
properties of films made from these materials was studied. 
A summary report of this study, comprising 96 pages, has 
been prepared and may be obtained at a cost of $1.50 from 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 


York 16, N. Y. 


J. S. Bache & Co. Is Reorganizing 


]. S. Bache & Co., 
the country, is reorganizing effective June 1, and from that 
At this time all 
interest of the late Jules $. Bache by his estate ceases, and 


one of the largest brokerage houses in 
date the firm will be known as Bache & Co. 


In the 
reorganization plans, seven new general partners will be 


Clifford A. Michel withdraws as a general partner. 


admitted, along with six limited partners, and the firm will 


have a capital in excess of $4,000,000. The new general 


Ryan, Frank ‘J 


Fayne, Laurence B. 


partners are John J. Ryan, Jr., 
Ryan, A. Charles Schwartz, 
Rossbach and Sam H. Sampliner, while the limiteds partners 
are Lieut. Joseph M. Ryan, Charles A. Blackwell, Charles 
R. Blakely, Adrian C. Israel, Russell E. Sard 
Adolph Woolner. Harold L. Bache, son of 
founder, will head Bache & Co. 


James 
James A. 


and Lieut. 
the firm's 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat or? 


for 


REPAIRING 
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CLOVERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle and APOE available at end of war. 


Exclusive Incline - plane 
Tester. Tests from single 
hair to 2,000 grams 
tensile. 


Include 

TESTING 

in Post-war 
Planning! 


Let us assist you in planning NOW to 
provide the equipment you may need for 
an Adequate Testing Routine to speed 
research, facilitate purchasing, promote 
production, prove quality. Our 60 models 
serve your needs for tensile, hysteresis, 
twist, burst, etc., etc. 


SCOTT TESTERS, Inc. 


* Registered 
Trademark 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


304 FOREST AVENUE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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Soft, lasting beauty 


MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


with rel Hosiery Finishes 


You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 
combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,—increases their 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate 
wrinkles. 
Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job . . . one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and formula today .. . available 
for immediate delivery. 


LAUREL BOIL-OFF OILS «© LAUREL DULL FINISHES © WATER REPELLENTS 
For a Speedy Victory—Buy More War Bonds 


* SOAP.+ OILS + FINISHES - 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sens + Established 1909 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OFFICES—2607 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


... and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 


There, where endurance 
. is gauged by capacity to 
4 serve under the most try- 


ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 


tion that is the cornerstone 
| of the Vogel tradition. 
| Good judgment dictates 
| 


that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
For forms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running woter every doy 

of the yeor. Will never freeze when Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
properly installed, Nearly 100,000 

in use. Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Henley Paper Co. Announces Expansion 


In expanding its operations to prepare for post-war activ- 
ities, Henley Paper Co. of High Point, N. C., known to 
Southern circles as “the oldest paper house between Balti- 
more and Atlanta,” has completed negotiations through 
which the ownership of the long-established Southern Paper 
Products Co. at Asheville, N. C., passed to the High Point 
firm. Officials of the purchasing company said that South- 
ern Paper Products, founded by J. L. Widman 20 years ago, 
would continue to operate with the same sales and office 
organization maintaining its Customary coverage of western 
North Carolina, Tennessee and South Carolina. Its lines. 
however, will be expanded with paper and paper products 
heretofore handled exclusively by the Henley company. 

The Henley company, which recently changed its name to 
that of its chief owner to conform to an industrial tradition, 
was established in High Point 39 years ago as the Parker 
Paper Co., with salesmen traveling over what was regarded 
as an extensive area. Under the present management, which 
purchased the company in 1932, this area has been more 
than doubled. Including territory which has been served 
previously by the Asheville enterprise, the company now 
extends its sales operations into Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 

Several years ago the company made an intensive analysis 
of merchandise lines and sources in order to readjust its 
line of products to conform best to major demands of the 
foremost Southern industries. Currently the company dis- 
tributes products ranging from fine and industrial papers to 
jute webbing, rope, twines and sewing thread to buyers in 
its area. The purchasing company has already established 
warehouse and sales divisions in Gastonia and Charlotte, in 
addition to the offices and central warehouse in High Point. 
As supply conditions are relieved, President A. B. Henley 
and his associates expect to put into effect, in the home 
company and the organization just acquired, a variety of 
new plans in selling policy and methods of distribution. 


Cotton Research Produces Valuable Information 


Wartime research projects on cotton at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., have re- 
sulted in developments that will have important peacetime 
applications, according to officials of the U. §. Department 
of Agriculture's research administration. Among the results 
of research to develop an improved cotton tire cord are a 
cord with improved heat resistance, and another with greater 
tensile strength than is obtained with present commercial 
cotton tire cords processes. The investigators declare with- 
out qualification that cotton: cords can be manufactured 
which are definitely superior to the types of commercial 
cotton cords now being produced, and further improve- 
ments can be expected as more information is obtained and 
applied. 

Another wartime development at the laboratory which 
will find important peacetime uses is a process for rot- 
proofing cotton goods that is more effective than any other 
known treatment. Cloth samples treated by the new process 
have retained more than 80 per cent of their strength after 
burial for a year in a damp, warm soil known to be rich in 
the organisms that cause rotting. In contrast, untreated 
goods in the same soil rotted to pieces in about a week. 
The investigators have also developed a flame-proofing 
treatment for cotton fabrics that has definite advantages; 
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although effective treatments have been available for a 
number of years, usually they have made the fabric too stiff 
and heavy, or washed out too readily. Fabrics treated by the 
new process retain their flame resistance after many launder 
ings, yet the physical characteristics are changed but littl 
The process makes flame-proofing of outer garments mor 
practicable. 


Whitin Machine Works To Build Plant 


Whitin Machine Works plans to begin construction of a 
new Southern branch headquarters in Charlotte as soon as 
priorities for the needed building materials are granted by 
the War Production Board, it has been announced by R. J. 
Dalton, Southern manager for the company. A large tract 
of land on Wilkinson Boulevard was purchased some time 
ago for this purpose. Plans for the new structure have been 
drawn up by J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Greenville, S. C. The 
Whitin company, which has headquarters in Whitinsville, 


Mass., operates a large repair shop in Charlotte for textile — 


machinery, but expanding business has caused the present 
housing to become inadequate, Mr. Dalton stated. He 
explained that the new building will be used to continue the 
company’s business of repairing textile machinery and that 
no added activity is planned. 


Controlled Materials Quotas Held To Level 


The policy of the War Production Board will be to grant 
no supplemental allocations of controlled materials beyond 
the levels already scheduled for the third quarter of 1945, 
except when absolutely necessary to assure needed additional 
production of items of highest urgency to the civilian 
economy, WPB said recently. This was announced, WPB 
said, in a move designed “to wean civilian industry away’ 
from a dependence on government allocations now that 
cutbacks in war production are freeing increasing amounis 
of materials previously needed almost exclusively for the 
war and war supporting efforts. 

This means that the production of civilian items above 
the levels already approved for the third quarter will have 
to be made without priorities assistance and with- materials 
bought on the “‘free’’ market, WPB explained. This policy 
was set forth in a new WPB internal document (Genera! 
Program Order No. 5-10, amended, entitled: Programming 
Production for Non-military Requirements ) , which spec ifies 
that no supplemental allotments will be given exc ept under 
certain urgent circumstances. 


J. E. SERRINE & 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


sg 


a 
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New Rings — 
More Production 


Production inevitably suffers in quantity or 
quality as rings become worn. 


Take away this limitation, and speeds can be 
stepped up to approach the ideal capacity 
of the machinery. By installing new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings — classed as “Re- 
pairs — the transition to higher production 
standards is accomplished with utmost 
smoothness. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnNG CO. 
Makers —wister Rings since 1873 


We make all types 
of Holders 


Any way you look at it 
“‘“AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


— 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


' RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 
FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass... and Charlotte. N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. OC. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave... 5.W Atianta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8563), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga... Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5. N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J: W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill. 8. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. ©. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. 
N. C.;: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 308, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 23nd St... Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. ©.: O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
©., and Atlanta, Ga. - 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 8S. Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 


ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Producta Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8 C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technica! 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J;: 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala.. Phone 127; Warehouse, 27130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Salls, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atianta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Seu. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C., J. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charieston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 6&6. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. a 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville. S. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mgr... H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte. N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C.., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex.. Russel] A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 
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prove of real value to our subscribers. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatte- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.;: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Dl.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte. N.C. Peter 8 
Guchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.;: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 461, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.. and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Comsolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner. 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Pifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 615, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S&S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. O.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. O. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th &t.. N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1. Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth 8t., 8.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. LL, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8. Church 8St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 5. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. © 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118'4 W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariowe, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.; R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
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me 


Established 1838 


ROW 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 


Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
aeep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO 1,887,510 


Give a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


“WENTWORTH 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — STANDARD 


Lost Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., ING. 


PHONE 7719 - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


SERVICE tas by Years of Experienc 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindies 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Spindles 

inning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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FAFNIR BEARING CO.. New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse. 248 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atianta. Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D 
Berg. 321 N. Caswell Rd.. Charlotte, N. C.. Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3008-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.,. Providence. R. I. Sou. Piants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Syivan Ave.. Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
H. Sowards,. 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta. Ga.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
feild, W. Va Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H 
Chapman, Charlotte. N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mer 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.. Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 5S. C., Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext.. Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand. 
S. BE. Dist. Mgr.. P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell. P. O. Box 4028. 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
8. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.. 160 Meeting St.. Charleston. 8S. C.: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mil] Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff. Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.. Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 
Petter Supply Co.. 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co.. 
Pourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave.. Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co.. 605 E. Forsyth 8t.., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fia.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atianta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co.. 477 S. Main S8t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFPetters, Mgr., Phone 22-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville. 5. C W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg. 5 
Oo.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.:; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


H 4&2 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point. N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte 
N. C., Asheville. N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr.. Sou. Div., 41301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert. 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul 8t.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen. Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Gr.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 
S. P. Schwoyver, P. O. Box 1507. or, 302'> Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J W Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decat’'r, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep jas. ©. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. WMieyd Childs, 219 223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.: Car! M. Moore, 
Agent; Swuthwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. wv. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 
5. OC. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte. N.C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer... 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer. 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: Wiliam P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta. Ge.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. O. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
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C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Beit- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. OC. 
P. ©. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 B. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Siimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Oreens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Claude B. ller, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5S. 
C.. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps Cc. C. Switeer, Greenville, S. ©C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham. Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby. Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer. 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford. Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3-4287 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey. Selling 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 58. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. 8S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers. Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Megr.. 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson. Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.*: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364. Newberry. S. C.. Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 6432-W. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W..Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, BOY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Clif? Smith. P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Dll. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Werehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
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Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


] 
\ 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


Ay, QUALITY 
and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES ~- ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domesicy STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


- 


: LA 
> 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + GREER, S. C. 
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GUMS, CORN 


CORN STARC Pay CEDAR RAPI 
SPARTANS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Moonel Metal 


R.D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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— TANKS 
BOILERS 


PARKS-CRAMER O©O., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Chariotte. N. At- 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & ©CO., D. W.. Gastonia. N C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte. N. O. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD... INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York Oity: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.;: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S&S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont. N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Pians Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa. Process Engi- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequoyah Village. Knoxville 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 22-3574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4 
N.C... Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler. 10 Park Lane. N.E.. Atlanta 
Ga.: E. Niessen, V.-Pres.. Pardee Lane. Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa., Tel. Ogontz 
1419 


RAGAN RING CO... Atianta, Ga 
ton, N. C 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S8.W.. Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 


ROUM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Piaine, Dist. Mer... 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO... B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy . Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.;: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves, Mer., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, 8. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave... Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W.. Atianta, Ge. Reprs Vaaser 


Woolley. John R. Sevdel. E. A. Scott. A. Pate. Atlanta, Ca W. L. Whisnant 
734 Wilmar Dr Charlotte. N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co.. 1064-1090 Main St Pawtucket, R. 1. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 


N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 60th St.. New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y¥.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ol] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.* C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St... Ext.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg. S. C.;: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: Div. Office: 400 Willlam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.: 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.: Montgomery. Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fila.; Columbia, 
S. ©C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.;: Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth S8t., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fia.; R. ; 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion EK. Williams, 2837 Hilisdale Ave., Charlotte, N. ©C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “E."" Columbia, 8. C.: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis. 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St Columbia, 8. C Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg.. Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn.,: Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
5S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker. 
1016'> Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 315 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Pietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 64 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
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BOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 5123-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N.C. A. Benson Davis, Mer 


STALEY MFG. ©0O., A. &., Decatur, I). Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mgr.: L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S&S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll. 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis. Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Catn, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. OGreen- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899, Greenville. 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufman, Jr... Met Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer... W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Oa. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mer... P. O. Box 443. Spartanburg. S. C.: D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr.. P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Osa 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte,. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. YY. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atlante. Gea. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: D. L. Keys. 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M Edwards. Goldsboro 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. ©C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON C©O., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N.C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte. N. 
cC.: J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter... Greenville, 8S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Oanada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.., 
Charlotte 22-3063: Repr.: H. M. Richbourg,. 123 W. Bell St.. Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou.’ Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; D. U. Ragan. 
High Point. N. C.;: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER O©O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atianta, Ge., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 5. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. OO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. O.: 
A. A. ("‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, TI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyza, 
N. J 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. " 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tean. 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Telephone 150 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds— Soaps—Waxes 
Deodorants—Bowl Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


95% of your filling breaks 
can he Stopped! 


THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION 


PATENT PENDING 


is consistently accomplishing this in other mills 


The device, shown above, will stop at 
least 95% of filling bobbin breaks on 
the transfer of the bobbins. Letters 
from representative Southern mills tes- 
tify that it has reduced breakage even 
MORE than the percentage claimed. 


This means increased production .. . 
more needed textiles for war as well as 


for civilian use. 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms 
with the Pierce Bobbin Lock Motion 
and record your stoppage. It is simple, 
easy to install, soon pays for itself in 


time and labor saved. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2516 Wilkinson Boulevard Telephone 4-5633 
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aborateory Certified ter WATER- REPELLENCY 
Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


NORANE, though supplies for civilian use are limited 


as. won instantaneous, industry-wide acclaim. The prom-_ 
¢ of perfection so evident in this wonderful durable — 
repellent today will be postwar reality for the entire in- 
dustry. NORANE has been tested and proven in millions q 
_ yords of fabrics processed for the armed forces a 


Al, 


West Warwick. Rhode lsiand 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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